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A Solemn Warning 


7 HEN, now, this religious dynamic furnishes driving power 
for beneficent living, it is a blessing; but when it is belted 


into the wrong factors in personal character and social 
life, the consequences are disastrous. 

War in itself is bad enough, but a “holy war,” where the sanc- 
tions of religion are added to other motives for mutual hatred and 
slaughter, is the worst of all. Ignorance is always deplorable, but 
when through religion it becomes superstition, it gains a penetrating 
influence and an obdurate persistence that ordinary ignorance can not 
attain. Prejudice is a common human fault, but it never is so ma- 
levolent as when, metamorphosed by religion into bigotry, it becomes 
a sacted duty. Obscurantism is almost universal; all men in some 
realm find it difficult to welcome progress; but when religion makes 
it a virtue, when men refuse the new boon of anesthetics because God 
decreed man’s suffering, or denounce efforts after international peace 
because the Bible says “Ye shall hear of wars,” or refuse to believe 
evolution true because the first chapter of Genesis does not teach it, 
or scorn scientific eugenics because control of life’s creative energies 
is God’s business, not ours, obscurantism is elevated into a holy obli- 
gation. The most deplorable attitudes and actions are constantly re- 
enforced by religion, and some of history’s deepest abysses of moral 
ruin have been reached by those who, as Jesus said, thought that 
they did God service. 
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“Adventurous Religion,” Fosdick. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


READ THE REPORT 

HE report of the Commission on Comity and 
Unity is published in this issue. It is a clear, 
strong, noble statement—one with which we 
are in full sympathy and one which will command 
the support of the great majority of Universalists. 
The least our people can do to show their appreciation 

is to read it with care. 

In view of the discussion which has been going 
on in the Leader about the assertion that “Christianity 
is a way of life rather than conformity to a creed,” it 
is interesting to be reminded as the report does in the 
beginning that these words are quoted literally from 
the overture of the American Unitarian Association 
to the Universalist General Convention in 1925. 


The similarity of thought and intent of the two. 


overtures, Congregational and Unitarian, is em- 
phasized by the report. ‘Neither proposes an ex- 
clusive merger or other form of organic union.” 
Each recognized that the things that are central in 
Christianity had come to be seen as such by Christians 
in many bodies, and asked that we join with them 
to give this unity some form of expression and thus 
advance the Kingdom of God. The report tells the 
story of the progress of the negotiations. 

It brings out the fact that the Joint Statement 
is but a reiteration of official Universalist pronounce- 
ments at the Conventions in Providence and in 
Syracuse. “In the future,” said those Conventions, 
“acceptance of spiritual fellowship rather than theo- 
logical agreement will be the basis of our co-operative 
Christian effort.”’ 

That this basis is not vague and inconclusive is the 
argument of one of the most powerful paragraphs of 
the report. At the same time the Commission re- 
minds us that this is only part of the thesis. Just 
as much a part of it is the assertion that theological 
differences have their place. The free churches de- 
mand the right to think and express their thinking in 
changing forms. Where they differ lies in their ideals 
of tolerance and liberty, their willingness to walk with 
others with whom they do not agree in statement. 
Paraphrasing the utterance of a great Unitarian, they 
say, “We seek intellectual integrity, not intellectual 
uniformity.” 

With John Murray Atwood, the members of the 
two Commissions are not willing to give up any of 
their beliefs for the sake of unity. The kind of unity 


they are seeking, unlike the unity sought at Lausanne, 
is not to come by whittling down this belief or that 
belief. It is to come by building up ability to see 
the standpoint of others while standing strongly for 
one’s own, and growing in ability to work out vital 
tasks with others who do not utter our pet shibboleths. 

With perfect frankness the Commission deals 
with the fear that acceptance of the report means 
turning our backs on our old friends, the Unitarians. 
Only those who want us to turn our backs on every- 
body but the Unitarians will find any fault with it. If 
such there be among us, which we doubt, all we need 
do is to remind them that Universalism can not take 
up with any form of Partialism and survive as Uni- 
versalism. 

The recommendations have been carefully framed 
to meet the objections that have been made, and 
these objections have been met without sacrifice of 
principle. 

We are glad to note the tribute paid by the Com- 
mission to the action of the Congregationalists at 
Omaha. They showed breadth, courage and the 
noblest kind of self-sacrifice. We hope and pray that 
at Hartford we may be as big, as generous, as Christian. 

With other phases of the report we will deal later. 
Suffice it to say that in our opinion. its statement of 
truth, its clarity of expression, and its catholicity of 
spirit, make it one of the notable utterances of Chris- 
tian history. 

* * 
UNIVERSALISTS AND REDEMPTION 
ANY liberals, including some Universalists, 
miss something by their fear of the word 
“redemption.”” Repudiating the theology 
out of which the doctrine of redemption springs, they 
sometimes repudiate unconsciously the vital truth 
which lies back of the doctrine. 

The thing they repudiate is the barbaric notion 
that a perfect race fell because of the sin of one, 
and had to be bought back. They do not even de- 
bate the question whether God ordained the sacrifice 
of Christ to pay for the guilt of the race and thus set 
it free. Such a notion is inconsistent with what they 
believe about a perfect God, the sublime life of Jesus 
and the laws of development and progress. 

The thing they miss, however, is the central fact 
in the career of the Master, that he had the amazing 
power of bringing men back from sin to virtue, from 
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a lower way of living to one which was an expression 
of their true selves. What Jesus actually did in re- 
deeming men from sin and selfishness was as remarkable 
as what he was alleged to have done in raising them 
from the dead. 

In thousands of churches to-day when men speak 
of redemption they mean simply bringing back from 
wrong. By a redemptive religion they mean one that 
believes in the power to bring back from wrong, and 
lays upon men responsibility to seek and save those 
who have gone wrong. 

We do not believe that a religion will long sur- 
vive which contents itself simply with trusting that 
somehow or other men will be brought back from 
wrong or that they ought to be, and yet does nothing 
to bring it about. 

The redemptive element—the Christ element—in 
religion is the love element that will not rest content 
with wrong in any human institution or any human 
heart. It has back of it the deep faith that “‘it is 
not the will of your Father which is in Heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish, but that all should 
have everlasting life.’’ 

The life of God is not in us—that is religion is 
not in us—if in a world full of sin, sorrow and injus- 
tice we remain content with watching the drama 
develop and make our contribution only through 
well phrased theories and perfected creeds. 

* * 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS 


T is seldom worth while attempting to follow up 
false and silly stories which are circulated to the 
disparagement of those in control of political, 

aligious or other interests, but when good people 
are misled, or at least worried, it often serves a useful 
purpose to publish a plain statement of facts. 

The present writer, hearing about stories “full 
of denominational TNT,” made a journey to a distant 
city to get the stories. Then he made the slight in- 
vestigation which any other Universalist could have 
made, and was in a position to deny them without 
qualification. 

Not with any idea of defending our officials, but as 
a part of the policy of the paper to lay before its read- 
ers every pertinent fact relating to our denominational 
affairs, we call the attention of our people to the 
following: 

The story has been widely circulated that Judge 
Hill as chairman of the National Laymen’s Committee 
was paid a salary of $15,000 or $25,000. Judge Hill 
was never paid $15,000 or $25,000, or any other sum, 
out of denominational funds. A group of friends, 
anxious to get Judge Hill for the work, privately un- 
dertook to pay into his law firm a sum which would 
make good the loss of Judge Hill to the firm for the 
year he served and thus set him free to give practically 
his entire time to the church. These men who gave 
the money laid a seal of secrecy upon their action. 
Precisely the same thing was done when the original 
American Red Cross Commission went to Europe for 
war work. In order that as little money as possible 
might be diverted from relief funds for salaries, a 
private fund was raised for this purpose. Most of the 
workers were volunteers, but a few experts were paid 


and it was done in this way. The late Cleveland H. 
Dodge quietly supplied the Near East Relief with a 
similar fund for salaries. The firm of Hill, Fitz and 
Howie received the sum of $7,500. 

Between December, 1924, and the present day, 
a period of almost three years, a total of $53,404.58 
has been spent through the National Laymen’s Com- 
mittee. The amount privately raised for the work 
was $24,300, of which $9,860 has been paid in. The 
balance is due from responsible people. In other 
words, the Convention has had to appropriate about 
$30,000 more for the work of the Universalist Church 
through the men’s movement than the men them- 
selves have raised. 

Inasmuch, then, as the committee, attempting 
a task for the General Convention, spent in part 
Convention money, it is entirely proper for members 
of the Convention to raise the question whether the 
money was wisely used. We believe in the main it 
was. Doubtless the chairman himself, looking over 
the long list of expenditures, would say, ‘“‘We re- 
ceived our money’s worth for this,” or, ‘“‘We did not 
get much for that.’’ But the books are open, the 
vouchers are there, the records are clear. 

We are informed also that some of the pledges 
to the work of the Laymen’s Committee were five 
year pledges, that they are the pledges of reponssible 
people and that therefore the total amount raised by 
the Laymen will be increased. 

Judge Hill declined the position of chairman not 
merely once but several times. He simply had to be 
drafted, and the people drafting him put it to him on 
the grounds both of personal friendship and love of 
the church. They take full responsibility for the 
financial arrangements made. Judge Hill, it ought 
to be added, continued in the service of the Committee 
many months after the term of his contract expired 
without compensation. 

Salaries of officials: An interesting discussion has 
been going on as to whether the Board of Trustees 
ought to raise salaries and then give a lump sum to 
officials by making the action retroactive. That is a 
purely academic discussion. No action of that kind 
has been taken, at least in recent years. Back in 
1919, when the General Superintendent was working 
his head off at the little salary of $2,500, the Board 
at the May meeting increased the salary to $4,000 
and ordered the increase to be dated from October 1, 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

At Syracuse two years ago the salary of the 
General Superintendent, as previously stated in the 
Leader and as set forth in the Year Book, was in- 
creased from $5,000 to $6,000, and the salary of the 
General Secretary was raised from $3,500 to $4,200. 
These salaries were not made retroactive. 

It is entirely right for delegates to raise the 
question as to whether or not this action or any ac- 
tion of the Board was wise. It is the duty of the 
delegates to consider carefully whether our expendi- 
tures as a whole are wise or unwise, and whether 
officials should or should not be changed. We ac- 
knowledge that when we hear of a man who believes 
that the editor of this paper should be dismissed, 
our first temptation is to think him “‘singularly lacking 
in insight and sense,” ‘‘a queer fellow,” “a nobody,’’ 
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but we are glad to report that our sense of humor comes 
to our rescue and we can heartily laugh at ourself for 
such a reaction. Probably it is the same with the 
officials of the Convention. They resent injustice 
and are hurt by lack of appreciation, but they would 
be the first to say that not only is it the right, it is 
the duty, of churches like ours to consider with care 


- whether changes in the personnel would be advan- 


tageous. We have faith in our officers as officers as 
well as affection for them as men. We predict that 
long before the Convention gets tired of them they 
will get tired of the burdens they have been carrying 
and seek other fields of service. 

The Treasurer: The silliest of the rumors which 
we ran down were to the effect that the Treasurer of 
the General Convention has charged the Conven- 
tion 2 per cent on every investment made for it. 
He has never charged the Convention a penny for in- 
vestments. People getting mortgage loans through his 
office pay the usual fees to his firm. Doubtless there 
are other by-products of the treasurership which may 
have in them some slight advantage to the man who 
holds the position. We sincerely hope that there 
are many. But Mr. Bicknell’s time is valuable. He 
is one of the busy men of Boston. Yet he draws legal 
papers and gives legal advice to the Convention ab- 
solutely without charge. He gives his time as treasurer 
without compensation. The Convention allows $900 
for stenographer and bookkeeper, but this does not 
cover the expense to which he is’put. It would be far 
easier for Ingham Bicknell not to be treasurer. It 
would be a distinct loss to the church to have so 


able and devoted a man, who represents such noble » 


Universalist traditions, give up his position. 

We do not believe that people are maliciously 
circulating these stories, but we do feel warranted in 
advising our people to investigate before getting 
worried. A single fact is worth more than a room- 
ful of gossip. 

Whether we realize it or not, we all of us have a 
responsibility for finding out. That is what the Chris- 
tian Leader proposes to do. We are willing to try to 
find out anything knowable. We are willing to print 
any fact dealing with our denominational administra- 


tion. 
* * 


OUR OPPORTUNITY ON LONG ISLAND 

HE Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, D. D., of the 

Church of Our Father in Brooklyn, and the 

board of trustees of the church, have solved 
for the time being the difficult problem caused by the 
sale of the old church property on Grand Avenue at 
Lefferts Place. They have purchased a fine old man- 
sion at 415 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, about ten 
minutes’ walk from the old church, and will move 
into it early in October. The second and third floors 
will be used for the living rooms of the minister, and 
the first floor and the basement for religious services 
and social activities. 

The lot is 56 by 200 feet, and is in a region where 
land is eagerly bought up for apartment house pur- 
poses. The house is finished in mahogany, and is so 
large that the parlors will easily seat 125 or 150 people. 

There are eighteen rooms in the house, and on 


the rear of the lot other buildings, which contain ten 
rooms and three baths, have been adapted for apart- 
ment purposes. The parish paid $52,500 for the 
property and plans to spend $7,500 in adapting it for 
church purposes. This will leave a fund of $70,000, 
and they will have in addition an income from rentals. 

It ought to be understood, Dr. Potterton insists, 
that this is not the final solution. The parish is not 
settling down to live on the interest of its money. It 
is not becoming a delightful little social club with a 
few religious appurtenances. It has not picked out a 
retreat to which to retire in peace and plenty and 
spend its last days. It has not moved up within half 
a block of a large, live, liberal Congregational church 
to start a competing movement. 

Dr. Potterton believes that it will be a blot upon 
our cause always if we do not recognize the oppor- 
tunity in rapidly growing Long Island to plant several 
churches. His own parish is now strategically placed 
to lead in the work. 

The various plans which the parish has been 
studying for the past years are these: 1. Union with 
All Souls Universalist Church. 2. Union with the 
Church of Good Tidings. 38. Union with both. 
4, Trial union with the large Congregational church 
half a block from where they have now moved. 
5. Trial union with another Congregational church. 
6. Purchase of a lot and building a new church. 
For one reason or another all these plans have been 
laid aside—for the time at least. The plan sponsored 
by Herbert Gunnison and Dr. George D. Walker for 
a union of all Universalist forces on Long Island, 
with a central plant in Brooklyn and branches in 
various sections, has been laid aside also. The Church 
of Our Father keeps itself free. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Potterton and the 
parish upon getting a fine property, but even more 
upon the appointment of a parish committee to report 
upon the home missionary situation on Long Island. 

The time for building duplicating and competing 
movements has passed. We have entered a new era. 
We need to use every man and every dollar available 
for real missionary work. 

Dr. Potterton, vice-president of the General 
Convention, president of our New York State Con- 
vention, and long chairman of the Board of Missions 
of our church, sees the opportunity and we believe 
will lead his people to grasp it. 
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DR. ADAMS NEXT WEEK 
EXT week we shall publish an article by Dr. 
Frank D. Adams of Detroit on ‘The Newest 
Theology.” This is an unusually important 
contribution. The writings of Dr. Adams are being 
circulated more widely at this time than those of any 
other Universalist author. Through the backing of a 
man who believes that his books ought to be on the 
study table of every minister of every faith they have 
been so advertised that ministers everywhere are 
sending for them. 

They are worth sending for. They are worth 
pondering. This latest article by Dr. Adams throws 
light on a subject in which our people are vitally 
interested. 
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Report of the Commission on Comity and Unity 


Because of the importance of the issues involved 
and the widespread interest throughout the church, 
the Commission on Comity and Unity of the Universalist 
General Convention has prepared its report for the 
Hartford Convention well in advance of the meeting, 
and released it for publication. Not only does it ap- 
pear here, but it will be reprinted immediately in pam- 
phlet form and will be available for free distribution. 
Running through the statement of facts, our 
readers wil] not fail to detect a deep spiritual note. 
The men who sign their names are saying to us, “God 
wills it,’ and “Through us the Kingdom will come 
and the will be done.” 
The Editor. 
aiHE Commission on Comity and Unity here- 
i” @\' with submits as the first product of its 
work the Joint Statement concerning closer 
es) fellowship with the Congregational Churches 
in America, a copy of which is appended. It has re- 
ceived the approval of the Trustees of our General 
Convention and of the Executive Committee of the 
National Council of Congregational Churches, and 
was adopted by the National Council at its session 
in Omaha, last May, unanimously, and with evidences 
of sincerity and enthusiasm, and is now before the 
General Convention for its action. 


The Two Overtures 


At the session of the General Convention in 
Syracuse, in 1925, two overtures were received inviting 
us to confer as to practicable methods of achieving 
closer fellowship between Christian bodies of like 
mind and spirit. One was from the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It recited that ‘‘the principles of 
religious thought and conduct long cherished in lonely 
fortitude by. the churches of the Universalist and 
Unitarian fellowships have now become the convic- 
tion and possession of many minds and hearts,” 
and that “in every Christian communion there are 
now men and women of progressive spirit, who in- 
creasingly affirm that Christianity is a way of life 
rather than a conformity to creed.” In view of these 
auspicious evidences of an underlying unity of faith 
and purpose, it proposed that we join in organizing 
“a Council of representative liberal Christians for 
the purpose of promoting sympathy and co-operation 
among them, furthering their common aims and unit- 
ing them for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God.” 

The other overture was from the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches. After referring to a 
memorial from the Northern California Conference of 
Congregational Churches and to certain resolutions 
adopted by the Maine Universalist Convention, favor- 
ing closer fellowship between the Congregational 
and Universalist bodies, “it directs its Commission 
on Interchurch Relations to express to the General 
Convention its sincere desire to welcome to its fellow- 
ship all churches which can find freedom and satis- 
faction on the general basis of the Kansas City dec- 
laration of 19138, and it invites the General Con- 
vention to appoint a corresponding Commission to 
consider with ours what is practicable.” 


The similarity of thought and intent of these two 
overtures is obvious. Neither proposes an exclusive 
merger or other form of organic union. Both were 
predicated on the fact that a common conception of 
what is central and basic in true Christian fellowship 
has come to be the common possession of many Chris- 
tians now separated in different communions, and 
each proposed that we join with them in an effort to 
give this living community of faith and purpose some 
form of effective expression, to the end that the King- 
dom of God might be better served. 

To one acquainted with the historic genius of 
the Congregational body the intent of its reference 
to the Kansas City declaration was clear. As they 
could not impose that as an official creedal test of 
fellowship on themselves, they therefore could not 
propose it as a test of fellowship to others. It may be 
noted now that the truth of that construction was 
confirmed by the action of the National Council at 
Omaha in voting to strike out all reference to the 
Kansas City declaration as likely to be misunderstood 
by others, even though to Congregationalists it was 
not a test but a testimony. ‘“‘It sounds,” said one of 
their leading clergymen, “‘like asking others to salute 
our flag, which is no more entitled to salute than 
theirs,” and therefore reference to it was withdrawn. 

Both the Unitarian and the Congregational over- 
tures were referred to the Commission on Comity and 
Unity, by votes of sympathy with their spirit and with 
instructions to enter on the negotiations suggested. 
We of the Commission felt profoundly the serious 
responsibility they imposed, both to meet the chal- 
lenge of a great ideal of Christian unity and also to 
safeguard the hard-won liberties and the distinctive 
mission of our own household of faith. 

The details of negotiations have been carried on 
by an Executive Committee, as frequent meetings of 
the large and widely separated Commission were im- 
practicable. In all matters of major importance, 
however, the full membership has been consulted, 
especially in the final shaping and approval of the 
Joint Statement. 

The first action of the Commission was to ask 
the chairmen of the Unitarian and Congregational 
Commissions if, in their judgment, a conference 
of representatives of the three Commissions would 
be practicable and desirable. The whole matter was 
discussed with Dr. Eliot, chairman of the Unitarian 
Commission, in the late fall and early winter of 1925, 
not only to obtain his judgment as to a three-party 
conference, but also to share with him, as a co-worker 
who had the cause of the closer fellowship of free- 
minded Christians very deeply at heart, the whole 
problem created by our having received overtures from 
both the Congregational and Unitarian bodies. He 
expressed his willingness to participate in such an 
enlarged conference if it could be arranged, and 
agreed that meetings of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Commissions would best be postponed until 
the question of a three-party conference had been 
decided. 

The chairman of ‘the Congregational Commis- 
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sion, Dr. Sanders, was of the opinion that such a 
conference would exceed its instructions from the 
National Council and would therefore be inadvisable. 
His declination, he explained, sprang from no theo- 
logical opposition nor from any lack of desire to have 
the long-standing breach in the historic Congrega- 
tional fellowship closed up. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that his Commission had been instructed to 
confer with representatives of the Universalist General 
Convention and to report at the next session of the 
Council, he thought it unwise to risk involving its 
action with such a side-issue as a question of its com- 
petency to act. The idea of a three-party conference 
was therefore abandoned. 

Our subsequent relations with the Unitarian 
Commission will be referred to later. What isspecifi- 
cally before us now is the Joint Statement promulgated 
by the Congregational and Universalist Commissions. 
We would emphasize the spirit and purpose of it as 
briefly as possible. 


The Basis of Unity of Liberals 


The primary and fundamental principle of the 
Statement is stated as follows: 

“We believe that the basis of vital Christian unity 
is a common acceptance of Christianity as a way of 
life. It is faith in Christ expressed in a supreme pur- 
pose to do the will of God as revealed in him and to 
co-operate as servants of the Kingdom for which he 
lived and died.” . 

In this assertion the Statement but reiterates 
recent Universalist official pronouncements. At the 


Providence session of the General Convention in. 


1923 and again at Syracuse in 1925, certain “‘Present 
Day Objectives of the Universalist Church’’ were 
affirmed, one of them being Christian Unity; as to 
this the minutes of both Conventions read: 

“Our faith in Universal Brotherhood commits 
us to unity with all mankind; we should therefore 
seek close relations with all liberal Christians, recog- 
nizing that the bond of unity is a community of ideals 
and purposes rather than uniformity of belief, and 
that, in the future, acceptance of spiritual fellowship 
rather than theological agreement will be the basis of 
our co-operative Christian effort.” 

The primary assertion of the Joint Statement is 
also in line with the declaration in the Unitarian over- 
ture that ‘‘Christianity is a way of life rather than a 
conformity to creed.”’ This fact is worthy of emphasis 
because the idea is apparently held by some that the 
Unitarians proposed to us the formation of a larger 
liberal sect, based on assent to certain “‘liberal’’ doc- 
trines on which we were agreed and which were sup- 
posed to distinguish us jointly from the ‘‘orthodox’’ 
churches. The fact is quite otherwise. The Uni- 
tarian overture proposed that we endeavor to “or- 
ganize a Council of representative liberal Christians” 
who had come to hold “the principles of religious 
thought and conduct long cherished in lonely for- 
titude by the churches of the Universalist and Unitarian 
fellowships.”” That meant necessarily that such a 
Council would include those who, while agreed as to 
the essential purpose of Christ, were not agreed as to 
whether a Unitarian or a Trinitarian conception of 
his nature would best describe him, and those who, 


while agreed in their faith in the eternal love of God, 
were not agreed on the formula that would most truly 
express their confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
His Kingdom. Precisely this was set forth in the 
memorable address of Dr. Speight at the Syracuse 
Convention interpreting the Unitarian overture which 
he was commissioned to present. He said: 

~ “Those who take the position I am representing 
to-night are sometimes challenged to define who and 
what the liberal is. If only we would lay down the 
doctrines to which the liberal should be assumed to 
give his assent! Brethren, be not deceived! Define 
liberalism in terms of doctrine and you are soon hope- 
lessly floundering in the morass of theological conten- 


FREDERIC W. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Commisson on Comity and Unity 


tion from which we were once rescued and from which 
it is our privilege to rescue others. In the great 
liberal movement I have had in mind to-night there 
are men of many different backgrounds and men 
whose experience has varied greatly. They are united 
not in what they can say about their faith, but in 
what their faith leads them to do. Their fellowship 
with one another, and ours with them, counts for 
more with them and us than differences we might 
discover if we began to seek a single satisfactory state- 
ment of faith. Fellowship is first because it concerns 
the way we live together; doctrine is secondary, not 
because it matters little whether men think straight 
(I am not foolish enough to say that), but because 
for them the liberal doctrine is derived from life.” 

That is the central idea of the Joint Statement. 
To approve it is to approve the essential principle of 
the Unitarian overture. 

When we came into conference with our Congrega- 
tional brethren we found them in entire accord with 
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that fundamental principle. It was recognized by 
them as expressing the essence of the Congregational 
ideal of fellowship, ‘‘in which,” as Dr. William E. 
Barton put it, “no sectarian test is applied to exclude 
any man or woman who loves our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.” The very greatness and catholicity of 
that ideal have not infrequently been measured by 
failure to fulfil it. All the more significant, therefore, 
was the bold determination of our Congregational 
colleagues to take this opportunity to reaffirm it, and 
to proclaim that differences of doctrinal emphasis 
should not create spiritual division between disciples 
who rank loyalty to the Christian way of life as the 
thing of primary concern, and who are united to do 
the will of the God whom Christ revealed and to 
serve the Kingdom for which he lived and died. That 
they rightly interpreted the temper of their own house- 
hold of faith is proved by the action of the National 
Council at Omaha, as well as by the whole spirit and 
utterance of that remarkable conclave. 

There is nothing vague and inconclusive in this 
basis of unity. It savors not at all of that amiable 
but intellectually emasculated assertion that beliefs 
do not count if only one lives right. The primary 
determination to walk the Christian way in loving 
unity is itself the evidence of a mighty faith in the 
supreme value of that way, in the Christ who trod it 
and in the God of love whom he reveals. In the deep- 
est sense of that noble but greatly abused term, it 
involves a profound theology, only it is a theological 
faith rather than a theological formulary. That is, 
it is faith in great spiritual realities as shown by a 
willingness to act on them instead of mere intellectual 
assent to a set of theological propositions. As a re- 
markable editorial in the Congregationalist put it: 
“Tf God is love, love is a theology, and if Christians 
in various ways and by various means and processes 
of thought and experience have come to the conclusion 
that God is love, it is about time for them to express 
their theology in practise. Once the effort to do that 
is sufficiently definite it will be discovered that the 


simple theology of Jesus and the Christian way of life 


are one.” 


The Right to Differ 


This insistence on loyalty to the Christian way of 
life as the basis of unity is, however, only part of the 
thesis of the Joint Statement. Equally important is 
its other assertion of the legitimate place of theological 
differences. ‘‘Within the circle of fellowship created 
by loyalty to the common Master,” declares the 
Statement, “there may exist differences of theological 
opinion. With that primary loyalty affirmed, such 
differences need not separate; rather, indeed, if the 
mind of the Master controls, they may enrich the 
content of faith and experience; and if it does not 
control, theological agreements will not advance the 
Christian cause.’”” And further: “None of us would 
advocate, as none of us could enter, a fellowship that 
would compromise loyalty to the truth as any one of 
us may see it, or would stifle freedom to bear testi- 
mony to its worth and power.” 

That is to say, the Joint Statement asserts the 
sacred right to differ, without which any ideal of unity 
would leave Universalists, Congregationalists, Uni- 
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tarians and all other liberals utterly cold. It does 
much more than tolerate that right; it demands it, 
that the content of faith and experience may thereby 
be enriched. It is not theological differences that 
divide Christians into hostile groups. It is the hold- 
ing of such differences on the assumption that the 
settlement of them must determine one’s right to 
walk the Christian way of life. We seek intellectual 
integrity rather than intellectual uniformity. 

In our conference with the representatives of the 
Congregational Commission a year ago, President 
Atwood remarked that, being asked what he was will- 
ing to give up for the sake of unity, he replied, ““Noth- 
ing.” The spirit of that reply, which of itself is an 
illustration of the utter candor of our negotiations, 
was heartily reciprocated. No one was concerned with 
giving up honest opinions, or canceling differences, 
or trying to find by process of subtraction an irreduc- 
ible minimum on which all could agree. We asserted 
the healthiness of differences, if only they be held in a 
spirit of subordination to the primary purpose to 
walk together, in brotherly good-will, the road of 
Christian service. 

That, in substance, is the ideal of fellowship set 
up by the Joint Statement—an ideal that combines 
catholicity and independence, the unity of a common 
loyalty to the Christian way of life combined with 
the guaranteed freedom of the churches and the in- 
dividuals thus joined in spiritual fellowship. It is 
St. Paul’s great ideal of unity through variety and 
variety subservient to unity—the diversities of gifts 
that express the same spirit, the differences of minis- 
tration through which the same Lord is served. It 
means for us our duty to be Christians and equally 
our right to be Universalists in the larger Christian 
fellowship. Weare free and in duty bound to proclaim 
our faith, defend it against attack, and bear our dis- 
tinetive testimony. 

One or two further phases of the matter need 
mention, especially in view of certain questions that 
have arisen since the Joint Statement was made public 
last February. 


Inclusive Fellowship 


It is obvious that the principles set forth in the 
Statement have a far wider application than that of 
providing a basis of closer fellowship between the two 
denominations immediately concerned. Not only 
Universalists and Congregationalists, but Unitarians 
and many forward-looking spirits in other com- 
munions, share this unity of faith and purpose. It 
may well be the high privilege of the bodies who have 
put forth the Statement to commend it to the favor- 
able consideration of these other liberal Christians 
by their own practical demonstration of its unifying 
and vitalizing power. 

The proposal made in the Unitarian overture 
that we join with their Commission in calling “a 
Council of representative liberal Christians” has been 
considered by the two Commissions. A recommenda- 
tion concerning it appears later in this report. Men- 
tion has already been made of the attempt to secure 
a preliminary three-party conference, which did not 
prove to be practicable. Some months ago the chair- 
man of our Commission felt called upon to repudiate 
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the strongly implied accusation that we had delayed 
meeting with the Unitarian Commission in order to be 
free to negotiate with the Congregationalists, whom 
apparently we had elected to prefer, and to the state- 
ments then made we have nothing to add. When the 
Unitarian and Universalist Commissions did meet, 
the Joint Statement, not then made public, was read, 
and the assurance given that nothing in it contem- 
plated or required that we sever the fellowship that for 
natural reasons had grown up between us. Indeed 
that very meeting was largely concerned with the de- 
tails of interesting and prophetic plans for the prac- 
tical consolidation of our endeavors in an important 
missions field. So far as the Joint Statement was 
concerned, honest doubt was expressed as to the like- 
lihood of its being accepted by the National Council, 
so far removed were its principles from those of tradi- 
tional Orthodoxy. It was felt, however, that consid- 
eration of the Unitarian overture had best be delayed 
until after the Omaha meeting. The Commission is 
awaiting the action of this session of our Convention 
before taking up the proposition made in the Unitarian 
overture. 


As to Organic Union 


There would seem to be no need to discuss at 
any Jength in this report the question of whether or 
not the Joint Statement is a proposal, avowed or 
concealed, for organic union. Nothing in the State- 
ment commits us to it. Without equivocation it 
frankly declares that “none of us can yet foresee 
clearly what sort of organized fellowship will arise 
to give form and coherence to the spiritual unity that 
Christians of the open mind gladly confess. We are 
convinced that it will be something larger and more 
inclusive than anything that now exists.’”’ That as- 
sertion means exactly what it says. To read into it 
or into the tacit purposes of the Commission any- 
thing more or different is to read what simply is not 
there. If or when the question arises of organic 
union with any other body of Christians or with some 
new grouping of churches as yet unformed, we can 
decide it in the light of the conditions of that time. 
The Joint Statemient deals primarily not with forms 
but with principles, not with the mechanism of Chris- 
tian unity but with its dynamic spirit. Unity can not 
be fabricated by commissions or created by the fiat 
of conventions. It must come by natural, unforced 
growth, in the atmosphere of mutual confidence and 
good will. Given that, we may trust the outward 
form to the decisions of time. 

Much of the recent discussion of possible mer- 
gers and absorptions is alien to the spirit and purpose 
of the Joint Statement. That is not a call to die, but 
a challenge to live in the confidence and gladness of 
those whose very principle of life has received new 
re-enforcement and dramatic vindication. The best 
contribution to Christian unity that Universalists 
can make at this momentous time is to demonstrate 
to liberal Christians everywhere the power of the 
larger faith which they have come to cherish and 
which is our spiritual birthright. If we conceive of 
our faith as simply something to fight for, then motive 
slackens in proportion as antagonism changes to 
friendship. But if—as is surely true—our faith is 


something to fight with against all that dishonors 
God and degrades man and thwarts the triumph of the 
enterprise Jesus set going two thousand years ago, 
then, to the extent that those who formerly opposed 
us strike hands with us as allies, to that same extent. 
are we free to give ourselves with undistracted energy 
to the primary business of a Christian Church. To. 
that end were we born. This is our day of opportunity 
if we will make it so. Our destinies are in our own 
hands. 


Recommendations 


The Commission would offer with this report the 
following recommendations: 

1. That we approve the Joint Statement issued 
by the Commissions representing the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Churches and the Univer- 
salist General Convention, not only as providing for 
closer fellowship between the Congregational and 
Universalist bodies, but as declaring the principles on 
which a wider unity of liberal Christians may be based. 

2. That we reaffirm our approval of the closer 
fellowship of liberal Christians proposed in the Uni- 
tarian overture, and instruct the Commission on Com- 
ity and Unity to further such fellowship in all pos- 
sible ways. 

3. That we instruct the Commission on Comity 
and Unity to carry on conferences with the Congrega- 
tional Commission on Interchurch Relations, the 
Unitarian Commission on Christian Unity, and with 
other like-minded Christians who also seek a wider 
liberal fellowship, with a view to furthering co-opera- 
tion in accordance with the principles of the Joint 
Statement, and to report at the next session of the 
Convention. 

Frederic W. Perkins, Chairman. 
James F., Albion, 

* A. Ingham Bicknell, 
John A. Cousens, ~ 
Roger F. Etz, 

George F’. Fortier, 
Carl Henry, 
Robert W. Hill, 
John Smuth Lowe, 
Harold Marshall, 
H.E. Simmons. 


* * * 


THE BIRD 


The early morn was drenched with rain; 
It beat against my window-pane. 
I lay in bed and tried to make 
A little poem for love’s sake. 
Outside upon the hawthorn tree 
A thrush was singing lustily. 


While I was beating round and round 
For happy sense and happy sound, 
He sang his effortless sweet song 
Without a care for right or wrong. 
And still when I had made a line 
He made a better one than mine. 


Until at last it came to me 
I'd better let such strivings be 
And turn my mind to other things .. . 
It seems a poet must have wings. 
Rose Fyleman. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXXI. 


The Charm of Old Bucksport 


Johannes 


PoE charm of old Bucksport is difficult to 

@| analyze. Part of it doubtless is due to its 
beautiful situation on a great bend of the 
Penobscot River, with Mount Waldo in the 
background and exquisite views of wooded bluffs, 
shining water and distant hills. Part of it lies in the 
history and in the old houses full of curios brought by 
sea captains from the ends of the earth. The greater 
part of it is in the thing which gives significance to 
any spot on this globe—the people who live there. 

They are a proud lot of folks, although simple 
and democratic in their ways. The remnants at least 
of some of the old fortunes still exist, and perhaps 
rather big -remnants, too. But the town itself is 
poor. The engine-house needs paint, some of the 
wooden walks have rotted, and two bad fires in re- 
cent years have left their scars. 

The volunteer work of the Woman’s Club has 
resulted in new concrete pavement on the upper side 
of the long main street, and the Sunday that we 
were there a committee of the Congregational church 
was in the thick of a campaign for several thousand 
dollars with which to put new foundations under the 
church and to redecorate it. 

In my article of a week ago I described the set- 
tlement in 1762 and the hardships of the early years. 
The little hamlet was endangered by a famine in 1775 
and burned by the British in 1779. It was a hand 
to mouth struggle for years, but the people organized 
a library as early as 1806, and sent to Massachusetts 
for the books. That library was in existence, I believe, 
for over fifty years, and not many years after it 
closed its doors it was succeeded by the beautiful Buck 
Memorial Library, one of the greatest ornaments of 
the community. This was given in 1887 by Mrs. 
Richard P. Buck and her daughter in memory of the 
husband and father. The library is supported by an 
endowment, by contributions and by public appro- 
priations. On its board and on its book committee 
it has had some of the best people of the community. 
The existence of a library for long years in a town 
gives a special kind of tone or color to the place. 

Bucksport also has had a school—the East Maine 
Conference Seminary, dating from 1848, owned by 
the Methodists but run for everybody. 

The Methodists put up a meeting-house in 
Bucksport as early as 1799. The Congregationalists, 
the established church of New England, came along 
later. 

The good old citizens of Bucksport in the early 
days did not have much surplus for churches. 

In 1796 the town meeting voted to build a meet- 
ing-house, but thought better of it and reconsidered 
the vote. In 1797, the meeting voted not to raise 
any money for preaching. In 1803, times were better, 
or religious convictions deeper, for the meeting voted 
to raise $300 for preaching. The first Congregational 
meeting-house, according to the manuscript history, 
dates from 1811. 

In the old days Bucksport had connections with 


all parts of the world. The men who lived along Main 
Street, or who climbed the hill to the great houses 
higher up, had seen India and far Cathay, had doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope and battled the gales around 
Cape Horn. They knew Europe and South America, 
Africa and Asia, and the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards of the United States. 

Those days have passed, but Bucksport makes 
connection with all parts of the country now through 
sons and daughters who have gone out to seek their 
fortune. They are known in law, in medicine, in 
engineering, in diplomacy, in business, in college 
chairs, and in many other fields. 

The familiar talk at the dinner tables was about 
this one who was with the General Electric Company, 
that one who was teaching in Yale or in the University 
of Chicago, a woman running a New York social 
settlement, a rising young lawyer in New York, and 
so on—people who were making good in the world, 
most of whom had the blood of old Jonathan Buck 
in their veins. 

Nobody can understand the United States of 
America who does not understand the psychology of 
the American town or village. 

City people classify everything outside the city 
as country, but there is a great gap between life on 
the farms and life in communities of from 800 to 
3,000 population. s 

Recent studies by sociologists show that the 
village is more conservative than either the country 
or the city. The city has the great body of laborers. 
The country has the mass of farmers. The Farmer- 
Labor parties take the lead in radical social legisla- 
tion. The village stands in opposition. 

Not long ago Sinclair Lewis gave us “Main 
Street.”” There was truth in “Main Street”’ but not 
all in it was the truth, and the picture drawn was 
not all the truth about the village. 

The small towns in the Middle West, on the 
Pacific Coast, and in New England alike, have much 
about them, that is commonplace, vulgar, narrow and 
provincial. 

But out of the small towns and the little villages 
have come the leaders of the country. Every now 
and then one of them gives us a Calvin Coolidge or a 
Charles Lindbergh. The cities themselves are retain- 
ing vigor by daily transfusions of country and village 
blood. 

Unity in a recent editorial drew some morals 
from the careers of Lindbergh and Chamberlin, both 
village boys, as follows: 


Main Street is vindicated in Lindbergh and Cham- 
berlin. The middle western town was and still is much 
what Sinclair Lewis made it out to be. But Lindbergh 
and Chamberlin are its product. And they are a multi- 
tude. Another type is Booth Tarkington’s Penrod. 
All three are to be found in the typical middle and far 
western community. The Chamberlin type is a grin- 
ning, unobtrusive but ubiquitous kid, much liked and 
responsive among his fellows, while working his shy 
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unobtrusiveness somewhat overtime among his elders. 
There are many of him. He only awaits his chance to 
come out. He gets into scrapes and breaks an arm or a 
leg occasionally, but continues to come up grinning and 
ready for the next exploit, always resourceful. The 
Lindbergh type is less numerous, but the individual 
now so widely known to fame is by no means an isolated 
phenomenon. He is not so unequivocally one of the 
gang. His companions do not themselves altogether 
and al] the time-understand him. The Lindbergh 
type is not the religious kid, the ever-faithful-attend- 
ant upon the conventional, denominational Sunday 
schoo]. Nor is he tough, the swaggering disbeliever 
who gets his formulas from the defiant patter of his 
home. The home whence he emerges is not conven- 
tionally religious; the head is not a pillar of the church. 
But it is a home where life is taken seriously, and seri- 
ous life purposes are cultivated. If the father does not 
stand and speak out for enlightened and progressive 
public measures, and get sent to Congress, he does and 
says something else of similar significance, and convinces 
the youngster that life is meant for something more 
than “‘getting on.’’ Only catalogue the practical schol- 
ars, sober men of affairs, alert and resourceful scien- 
tists, and doers in American society’s big achievements, 

. and note how many of them spent their infancy and 
boyhood on Main Street. Perhaps resourcefulness is 
the mark which shines clearest. 


Our city school systems are attempting des- 
perately to put into education something which is the 
birthright of boys and girls in the village and on the 
farm—a chance to learn by doing. In education we 
recognize now that the hand and eye and ear must 
be trained as well as the brain. Nor can the brain 
be trained by books alone. Morally, of course, ‘‘do- 
ing” is indispensable. 

Dr. LeGrand Powers of Washington once spoke 
of being sent at an early age to drive a cow three miles 
to a neighbor’s and collect the money for it, and asked 
the pertinent question, what either the parent or the 
public school could give a boy in Washington to de- 
velop that sense of responsibility which comes al- 
most inevitably to a country boy. 

In the village that I know best—a place about 
the size of Bucksport—there is a garden back of 
almost every house. There is room for chickens. 
Before the day of motors, everybody had a horse. 
The wise parent let the child take over the chicken 
business, or have a garden of his own, or assume re- 
sponsibility for the horse. There was no shame in 
work. The whole atmosphere of the village was that 
work was the honorable thing and idleness dishonor- 
able. 

There were widows who had to have boys to 
help in the garden or with the wood. There were 
storekeepers who had to have extra help in the long 
school vacation. There were paper routes and laundry 
routes, and many a successful business man of to- 
day had his eyes opened to the difference between 
“good accounts” and “‘bad accounts,” “good service” 
and “poor service,” by doing such work. 

Play also brought other kinds of responsibilities. 
There were fishing trips, long tramps, sometimes 
where the boy got lost and had to find himself. There 
was the old swimming hole with its pranks and its 
accidents, its sad drownings at times, its narrow 
escapes, its rescues sometimes never told about, but 
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all contributing powerfully to the right kind of edu- 
cation. 

Children generally went to Sunday school. At 
least it was not highly respectable and fashionable 
not to go, and that is true to-day in most villages. 

There was and there is the sordid side—a greater 
reluctance in the village to deal frankly with sex, for 
example, than there is in the city, an almost complete 
failure, in my boyhood, at least, to tell children about 
the naturalness, the beauty, the sanctity, of sex life 
and the evils connected with stumbling around in 
the dark. 

To my mind there is nothing connected with 
village life more distinctive and significant than the 
acquaintance it gives with people.: There are neigh- 
bors in the village. They are almost non-existent in 
the city unless it be in the tenement. There are cruel, 
selfish neighbors to be sure, but there are good neigh- 
bors also, and the important thing is that there are 
standards of decent conduct and public opinion 
tending powerfully to hold people up to the mark. 
Not only is it delightful to have people call you by 
your first name and know all about you, but it isa 
steadying influence not easy to overestimate. 

One of the delights of the Bucksport visit was the 
gossip. We talked about people—old folks who had 
died, young folks who had moved away, summer 
visitors who had come back, and the year round 
residents. 

A good part of the charm of an old town like 
Bucksport lies in the interest people take in one 
and in the fact that the Pech are themselves in- 
teresting. 

The same thing is true of my own Bucksport 
with an old Dutch name up in the state of New York. 

Life in a village is not necessarily narrow. Life 
in a city is not necessarily broad. 

Old John X lived three blocks only from the 
Congressional Library in Washington, but never saw 
it in his life. Back and forth like a shuttle he moved 
between his house and his desk. 

Old Jake Y, up in Sharon, lived on his farm three 
miles from the village, but a better read man I never 
came across. 

These village improvement societies, women’s 
clubs, men’s clubs, church organizations, library as- 
sociations, park commissions, village papers—yes, 
political organizations also—do a great work in edu- 
eating the inhabitants. 

In the town meeting people came nearer to 
actually bearing political responsibilities than any- 
where else under our form of government. 

In Bucksport there are many unusually intelli- 
gent people. Some of them have traveled widely. 
Others have read deeply. One especially is an expert 
naturalist—up on both birds and flowers. ‘Did you 
hear the birds last night,’’ she asked at dinner, “‘fly- 
ing over in the dark? Never did I hear so many 
great flocks going south.” 

While life in all small towns is much alike, each 
one is distinctive, and it is an interesting study to 
get close enough to them to see in what the distinc- 
tiveness consists. The Middle West is not up state 
New York, and up state New York is not the hill 
country of Vermont, New Hampshire or Maine, 
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and life in the hill country is not the same as life on 
the seaboard. 

Bucksport really is on an estuary, almost down 
to the head of the bay, and the sea helps give color 
to the town. 

With the decline of the industries and the com- 
merce which made Bucksport rich in the old days— 
fishing, shipbuilding, lumbering, canneries—there has 
developed steadily the new industry for which Maine 
has been famous so many years, caring for summer 
people. 

Descendants of old families and new people 
attracted by the wonderful natural beauty of the 
region, have come in and built cottages and camps 
on Lake Alamoosic and Toddy Pond, a few miles 
away, and up and down the river on both sides. The 
motor brings most of these people into the village in a 
few minutes, and every day one sees them on the 
streets, in the stores or in the old homes of their 
kinsfolk. The younger ones create the lively social 
whirl of Bucksport in the summer time. The older 
ones contribute an atmosphere of deeper enjoyment 
as one sees them in the library, at church, on the 
hotel porch, or motoring home with a pair of country 
chickens and a package of spinach bouncing up and 
down on the back seat. 

Beside the summer visitors there are the tourists 
who come by motor and stop for the night. There 
is no bridge across the Penobscot below Bangor, but 
for years foot passengers and vehicles have been 
carried across at Bucksport on scows. A powerful 
little motor boat noses a heavy scow across In a semi- 
circle up or down the river depending on the tide, 
and carries as many as five heavy motor cars at a 
time. The bank of the river by the ferry is an in- 
teresting study in contrasts. By the old rotting 
wharves, alongside porches where old citizens sit 
peacefully smoking, there draw up these modern 
meteors of transportation bearing tags of every state 
in the Union, and patiently and impatiently wait for 
their turn on the scows where oxen and horses and 
people have bucked the same currents for many years. 

We had some restful walks during our week-end. 
Thanks to the good friend who knows birds and 


A Field Worker 
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flowers so well, we walked up the shore of the river 
when the tide was out and saw dozens of water birds— 
gulls, tern, and whole flocks of the palmated plover 
and palmated sandpiper, neither of which we had 
seen before. They were running up and down the 
sand chasing the ebbing tide and getting “their meat 
from God.” 

As Brooke Herford once said: “The New Testa- 
ment is right. Your Heavenly Father feedeth them. 
But the way he does it involves some valuable co- 
operation on their part.” 

Then we walked two miles north of the village to 
an old cemetery near a silvery little lake in the woods, 
to find the graves of some of the people we had known 
or known about. Here we left the smell of the sea 
and the sense of being on the coast, and immersed 
ourselves in interior Maine. 

The bladder campion, the black-eyed Susan, 
butter and eggs, all kinds of golden-rod and other 
old-fashioned flowers were blooming there. We 
identified twenty-five kinds. And many a bank was 
covered with sensitive ferns. 

One new thing to us was yarrow of a beautiful 
old rose tint. Perhaps some mineral in the soil 
colored it, but it is not uncommon around Bucksport. 

Another walk alone over the high fields east of 
the town I shall never forget, for it seemed as if some 
of the spirits of the early settlers were walking there 
too. 

Saturday night into the dinner party arranged 
for us eame the local Congregational minister, with 
an invitation to preach on the morrow that I could 
not honorably evade. ‘ 

It was an honor to stand in his pulpit and to 
meet his people. It was a pleasure to see how the 
young Englishman and his wife are building a place 
for themselves in Bucksport. It was August, and 
Methodists and Congregationalists were worshiping 
together. The minister’s wife sang the solo simply, 


unaffeetedly, reverently, and it was a joy to hear her. 


Part of the charm of Bucksport in these later 
days lies in the better feeling between the churches, 
and in united effort for the village to which all are so 
devotedly attached. 


Looks at Fields 


A. Gertrude Earle 


F persons afflicted with an exaggerated sense 
of the importance of their own locality could 
be sentenced to one year’s service as a field 
ws) «worker, their cure would be certain. Just to 

see other fields pricks the bubble of local pride. To 
get acquainted with new states and new cities shakes 
all the complacency out of the observer, and sends 
him to his knees in humble penitence for past blind- 
ness. 

Perhaps he has thought New England had all 
the beautiful trees in the world, but what about New 
. York and Michigan? Perhaps he has boasted of the 
school buildings of his own town, but let him drive 
across the state of North Carolina. Possibly his own 
church school seems very wonderful to him—three 
hundred members and an unbroken record of thirty 


years” work done by one invariable and successful 
method. But let him drop into the little church ina 
far-away state, to see a school of sixty members, using 
all the newest methods and materials, its teachers sub- 
seribing to educational magazines and attending 
educational conferences. He has viewed with interest 
the sending of missionaries to isolated sections to 
tell the good news of modern thinking. But when he 
gets there himself, he listens to a young woman, a 
senior in a near-by state university, speak out of her 
heart of what her own minister has taught her, and 
plead for such religious training for youth that noth- 
ing need be unlearned when college leads them out 
to more distant horizons. 

The field! The field! White for the harvest, as 
the Master said. Others have sown where the field 
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worker, isolated by limited experience, had no vision 
of the possibilities. The field knocks all the self- 
conceit out of the field worker and re-creates a very 
humble person. 

Yet there is no monotony about the field. It is 
filled with surprises. Sometimes it is a field made 
ready for the worker. Everything is planned, that 
not a moment may be lost. Sometimes there is only 
a calm expectaney. ‘You are here, do with us what 
you like.” In one case, results follow. In the other, 
half the time of the visit is spent trying to discover 
where to begin. “We are to have a supper in your 
honor,”’ the minister writes. “‘You will meet our 
best people.”” They deserve the praise. They are a 
fine group as they gather about the table. But long 
before the delicious meal is eaten, watches are being 
consulted. “Choir practise at 7.30.”  ‘“Trustees’ 
meeting at 7.45.” ‘You will excuse these people, 
won't you?” whispers the minister, and when the 
worker makes her speech, the group has melted away 
and a half dozen listeners remain. 

“We want a real teacher training class,’”’ writes 
another, and a program is worked out for five nights. 
But the Grange meets Monday and the whist club 
on Tuesday. Wednesday night the stores are open 
and Friday the academy has a party. A large sum 
of money has been spent—the salary of the worker, 
traveling expense, board and room rent—but few 
have been convinced that to this should be added a 
little sacrifice on the part of the local people. How 
can one train teachers, unless teachers are there to 
be trained? 

“What books shall I carry to ——-——-? They 
will not be ready for these newer and more expensive 
courses. We don’t want to scare them.”’ So a very 
conservative package is sent. But the first person 
who discusses curriculum chooses “The Friendly 


World,” newest and most expensive of all the courses, 
“If we are going to teach our children right, we can’t 
consider expense,”’ says the inquirer. And the next 
one to look at the books points out with keen dis- 
crimination the faults of a certain course. “Is there 
nothing that comes nearer what we really believe?’ 
So it was the worker who packed the books who got 
scared, and not the inquirer. 

““‘We want you to teach three classes, the juniors, 
the beginners, the intermediates,” says the superin- 
tendent. “Our teachers will sit back and observe.” 
So we spread out our material for a junior lesson and 
tune our mind to junior thinking, when a disturbed 
superintendent appears. “The junior boys are late 
in coming, but here are the beginners. We will have 
that class first.” A speedy about-face. Beginners’ 
material on the table. Change to another wave 
length. How does that beginners’ lesson start? 

Or the field worker walks into the pulpit for an 
evening service. She had been told it was to be a 
formal service with a real sermon. But this con- 
gregation is more than half under fourteen. They 
will go to sleep during a sermon on “The Place of 
Religious Education in the Church Program.” Put 
away the notes. Find the outline of the story for 
intermediates. It can easily be made into a story- 
sermon. So the youngsters keep awake, and if the 
few older people are bored, they are too polite to 
say so. 

Yes, the field is full of surprises. Sometimes they 
send the worker to bed with a weary sense of failure. 
Often they lead her to ask: “Just what am I doing? 
Evidently the people do not know and all I know is 
that, in most cases, it is what I least expected to do.” 
But, after all, the field worker loves the field, and 
sleeping and rising, night and day, the seed springs 
up and grows, we know not how. 


Germany To-day 


Ill. 


Close to the Heart of Things 


Charles F. Weller 


any one of three of the Kaiser’s grave mistakes 

had been reversed, Germany would have won 

the war.’”’ This was said to me, after five or 

six hours of intimate conversation, by a 
well-schooled, thoughtful young German merchant 
in Wurzburg, Germany. 

“Tf the Kaiser had sent competent Germans to 
America to borrow money with which to buy American 
munitions and other supplies, as early in the war and 
as largely as did France and England,” said my Ger- 
man friend, “the United States would not have 
made war upon us, and Germany already had the 
Allies pretty surely defeated before America turned 
the scales against us.” 

I did not confess to the German spokesman that 
his statement related itself immediately in my mind 
to a recent American review, ten years after the 
United States entered the war, which raised the ques- 
tion as to what had changed President Wilson’s at- 
titude so completely, in so short a time after he had 
pledged American neutrality. The hidden reason, 


according to the American reviewer, must be that 
President Wilson had been told of the large amount 
loaned by American people to the Allies and that he 
was convinced their money would be lost if the United 
States did not intervene. The young German in 
Wurzburg merely explained that the Kaiser made his 
first mistake through being unduly proud of Germany’s 
ability, unaided save by her conscious rectitude, to 
withstand all the Allied Powers which had unright- 
eously attacked her. 

His second reason for Germany’s defeat was 
wholly new to me. The German merchant explained 
that his country had sent large numbers of soldiers 
into Russia, where they forced the Russians to sue for 
peace—but not to sign the peace treaty dictated by 
Germany. Therefore the Kaiser sent about two 
million more men to penetrate a much larger part 
of the vast Russian domain. “If our two million or 
more German soldiers had been withdrawn from 
Russia and used against our more important ene- 
mies, Germany would have won the war.” 
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The Kaiser’s third mistake, as this German sees 
it, lay in rejecting Bismarck’s policy of a close alli- 
ance of Germany with Russia. Instead, the Kaiser 
had preferred to ally Germany with Austria—which 
proved to be more of a liability than an asset—and 
with Italy, “which, treacherously, pretending to be a 
friend, was really an enemy.” “Had Germany and 
Russia developed an alliance,” said my German con- 
frere, ““Germany’s brain would have organized Rus- 
sia’s masses of man power and materials. That com- 
bination would have won—or entirely prevented— 
the war. But, Russia was left to France to win— 
probably by advancing large sums of money—so 
that, as all the world now knows, France and Russia 
promised each other, and planned in detail in advance, 
that they together would fight Germany. Thus they, 
more than Germany, brought on the war. And, 
specifically,” added this German student, “France 
declared war on Germany eighteen hours before our 
declaration—but that was not understood in Amer- 
ica.” 

Continuing his revelations, in response to my in- 
quiries, the German said that his country’s loss of 
the war was by no means the end of the story. Ger- 
many had suffered sorely, and is still suffering, but 
she is not so badly exhausted as other nations have 
been, or as Germany herself has been, by other wars, 
from which the defeated nations afterwards recovered 
sufficiently to overwhelm their former conquerors. 
Would Germany do this? I asked. “Yes, certainly,” 
he replied, ‘““when the time is ripe, perhaps not for 
fifty years, Germany will surely overpower France 
again and take away from her what France has wrong- 
fully taken from the Fatherland. Alsace-Lorraine, for 
example, belonged to Germany for a thousand years 
before France took them.” He spoke bitterly of the 
Saar Valley, of Poland’s usurpation of East Prussia, 
and of the present occupation of the Rhineland by 
the French. Yet he did not really blame France for 
taking advantage of her present opportunities. In- 
stead, he said that Germany ought to have imposed 
a far heavier financial penalty on France when Ger- 
many defeated her in 1871. Bismarck had seen that, 
too, and events had proved his wisdom, for France 
paid off the war indemnity in three years and then 
was free to marshal all her resources for her future 
revenge on Germany. 

“So, Germany will wait and watch,” he said, 
“‘“mtil France stands alone, or until, which is not 
unlikely, England is again at war with France. Then 
we shall strike.” I asked if he thought Germany 
would cultivate an alliance with Russia. “No,” he 
answered, “because Germany will keep away from 
Bolshevism.” 

Vell, here was unexpected and unwelcome 
German evidence supporting what many French men 
and women had told me, in France, three years ago. 
In the heart of Germany I had chanced upon a splen- 
didly representative young German who frankly 
pictured his country as planning exactly what France 
fears. What power is there, then, in that new and 
nobler German spirit of international understanding 
and good-will which had been sincerely expressed to 
me even in Essen and in Dusseldorf when France was 
very severely occupying those areas, three years ago? 


To test the value of this German idealism as I had 
observed it, I frankly put its arguments to my mili- 
taristic German friend. 

li the bloody seesaw between France and Ger- 
many is to continue, what good will it do to any one? 
Have not many Germans learned, as have many other 
people elsewhere, that in this modern, shrunken, 
little world, where the interests of all people are in- 
extricably interwoven, all are defeated when one is 
defeated—as England suffers unemployment and 
other evils now because Germany and Russia have 
lost much of their buying power? If Alsace-Lorraine 
or other territories are wrested back and forth, with 
nominal, temporary triumph for one conquering na- 
tion, does it not certainly entail grave losses for all 
three—the victor, the vanquished and the people 
who are the human spoils of war? Rather, must 
there not be a larger union developed in which all 
three peoples are freed from external domination, 
and by which France and Germany are freed from 
their terrible burdens of wars, armaments, hatreds 
and fears? How can France be put out of the Rhine- 
land and persuaded to cease arming and drilling her 
own people and her colonies against Germany? Only 
by freeing France from her fear that Germany’s 
restoration to power will mean her bloody revenge 
upon France, whose native population becomes 
steadily less and less numerous than that of Germany. 

“In my soul,” responded the young German 
merchant, “I agree fully. But I am only one unim- 
portant man, and for me to cherish such wise and 
right ideas avails nothing when the great mass of 
unenlightened people are doubtless practical and 
therefore warlike, just as I have said.” “By what 
right,” I frankly asked him, “do you imagine that 
the majority of men are so far behind the perceptions 
and ideals to which you at your best respond? In 
your German journals recently, I have noticed anni- 
versary pictures of war’s horrors—like the photo- 
graph of Fort Douaumont where I myself have seen 
many boxes of ghastly human bones of the unidenti- 
fied dead, French and German together. Your Ger- 
man editor described Fort Douaumont as the place 
where a million men fell, 600,000 Germans and 400,- 
000 Frenchmen, of whom 300,000 are unidentified. 
Can you believe that average people fail to under- 
stand such lessons? Is not your own response to 
the ideals of international peace sufficient evidence 
that many men, everywhere, are likewise ready to 
realize the coming Commonwealth of the World?” 

I drew for him a picture of a pear and, with his 
help, I found German words with which to tell him 
the dramatic story of the little “‘seckel pear.” A 
few years ago, there was only one such pear tree— 
developed by chance and by chance discovered in 
America. Seeds and sprouts from that one tree have 
reproduced the seckel pear in many lands, including 
Germany. Suppose that you or I were really the 
one and only person in the world who cherished the 
ideals of consciousness of a World Commonwealth. 
Ought we to be influenced by any consideration 
except the question; Is this idea right? That it is 
right, you have given good evidence to-day by 
accepting it after you had effectively described the 
older war idea. If the new peace idea is true, right, 
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needed, timely, ought we to doubt that it will prevail 
upon its merits? If one insignificant little pear tree 
can spread and reproduce itself all over the world in 
about the same number of years which have elapsed 
since Bismarck led victorious Germany into Paris, 
what shall we not expect from the spiritual mighti- 
ness of a new, right, ripe idea? The fine young Ger- 
man gave his hearty assent, and he followed me about, 
that day and the next, as long as I could stay in Dus- 
seldorf, as if he felt the need of having his own faith 
reinforced by some one who believes fervently what 
the German merchant desires, yet hesitates, to believe. 

Some days later, I walked around the ancient, 
massive fortifications of old Nurnberg. It was evi- 
dent that men had not found it necessary to destroy 
or even greatly to diminish these old-style defenses. 
The giant walls had merely been outgrown. But, 
long after their apparently impregnable power had 
become useless and an actual hindrance, people still 


clung to their familiar little huts, behind the walls— 
and doubtless thought they owed their sense of safety 
to the fortifications. Their safety was really due, 
however, to the fact that some leading souls among 
the citizens of Nurnberg had realized the larger 
human relationships and interests which united all 
the people of little Nurnberg with their neighbors far 
beyond the no longer necessary battlements. 

Armies and navies, as I have been thinking of 
them in Germany, seem to me to be like these use- 
less, life-hampering, costly, walls of Nurnberg. Are 
not navies and armies obviously superseded by the 
airplane with its wider-reaching and more potent 
means of warfare? Are they not superseded, also— 
and thereby rendered powerless for much of either 
good or ill—by the new, subtle, spiritual force of the 
nationally-interpermeating consciousness of actual 
human unity throughout the world? 

Weimar, Germany, August 16, 1927. 


The Travel Notes of an Enthusiast--- VI 


Harold E. B. Speight 


HAD almost dreaded the visit to the Lake 
District, fearing that the development of good 
roads had brought crowds of noisy excur- 
sionists and that commercialism had laid its 
hand upon the places of natural beauty or literary 
interest. I found that excellent roads had indeed 
made its glories easy of access to motorists, and of 
course it is true that many of the villages are largely 
dependent upon summer visitors, but nothing is 
spoiled. In only one particular were we uncomfort- 
ably aware of the motor invasion (of which we our- 
selves, we did not forget, were a part). Motor cycles 
are the curse of English roads. They dash through 
villages and towns at all hours—apparently prefer- 
ring the hours other people set apart for rest—with 
open exhausts and sounding raucous horns. We are 
amazed at the toleration extended to them in Britain. 
Recently Lord Montague of Beaulieu wrote an ad- 
mirable article in the Times, suggesting a vigorous 
policy of restriction and making concrete suggestions. 
I hope something will be done to make unnecessary 
noise, especially at night, a penal offense, for appar- 
ently the possession of a motor-cycle is at present 
taken to absolve the owner from all obligations of 
consideration for others. 

The summer months are generally wet in the 
Lake District, but half our week was fine, and even 
the rain on the remaining days did not completely 
upset our plans. I was soaked on Helvellyn but per- 
severed to the summit, whence the view of storm-swept 
valleys and crags was superb. I descended to Thirl- 
mere, and the four or five miles of hard road to Gras- 
mere were the most uncomfortable part of the ex- 
cursion. Passing motorists, perhaps observing my 
sodden condition, were quite sure that I should prefer 
to walk! 

Most memorable of our drives was that which 
took us to the foot of Langdale Pikes. The road ends 
in a grand amphitheater formed by rugged mountains. 
The stillness of early evening was over the valley, 
and the long shadows intensified the bold outlines of 


the crags. Following a day spent on and around 
Coniston Lake, the exploration of Langdale was one 
of those experiences which the Psalmist must have 
had in mind when he said, ‘‘My cup runneth over.” 

At this point I will let the Senior Partner de- 
scribe an interesting custom of Grasmere Village, 
which I missed because I had promised to preach in 
Liverpool. 

In the days when the little church in Grasmere 
had a mud floor, the people of the village set aside 
one day a year in which they bore rushes to the church 
to place them there as a floor-covering. This custom 
coincided with another festival already long estab- 
lished—that of Saint Oswald the missionary, who 
700 years ago brought Christianity to this part of the 
world. To-day those two interesting celebrations 
meet in the charming and picturesque scene which we 
witnessed one lovely summer afternoon. 

The children from the village and from neighbor- 
ing farms meet by the parish church (in whose grave- 
yard sleep Wordsworth and his beloved sister), carry- 
ing in their arms their rushes, which nowadays are 
intertwined with flowers and woven into many fan- 
tastic shapes. Very sweet and charming the children 
look in their white dresses, with such eager, happy 
faces! Following an old custom, each child is given a 
new penny with which later to buy a cake of cele- 
brated Grasmere gingerbread. 

Then the procession is formed to walk through 
the village streets—choir boys in front in their 
white surplices, then the clergy, with the venerable 
Bishop of Carlisle at their head, and following them 
the lovely English children whose faces we shall 
not readily forget. The procession circled the village 
and returned to the church, where the children rev- 
erently placed their “burdens.”’ The simple act was 
consecrated by the Bishop and the congregation joined 
in the Rushbearers’ Hymn written for these occasions 
by Canon Rawnsley, who did so much to preserve 
unspoiled this lovely part of England. 

On the Sunday following we worshiped in the 
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church made more beautiful by the children’s gifts 
and sweetened by the fragrance of rushes and flowers. 

As we took part in the service we thanked God in 
our hearts that such acts of piety are still offered 
with sincerity and that the modern spirit has not 
destroyed all the quaint customs which have grown 
out of the life of the simple village folk. 

I devoted the week end to a trip to Liverpool to 
preach at Ullet Road Church, where the service and 
surroundings are very satisfying. The windows in 
the chancel are lovely examples of the art of Burne- 
Jones, and, as arranged by Mr. Redfern, the minister, 
and Dr. Wallace, the organist, the service is a model 
of what may be accomplished in combining liturgical 
and choral elements with the “free” leadership of 
worship by the minister. 

Liverpool has very attractive suburbs and 
the system of parks is unusually large—as large indeed 
as was Liverpool itself thirty years ago. I am sure 
that the cost to the people, amounting to four pence 
in the pound on rates (or local taxes), while it is felt 
to be heavy, is in the long run a cheap form of health 
insurance for the community. 

My hosts, Councillor and Mrs. Fry, took me to 
see the new cathedral rising on high ground overlook- 
ing the city and the Mersey River. No visitor to 
England should miss Liverpool Cathedral. When it 
is completed it will be the largest in England, and 
second only in size to St. Peter’s, Rome. The choir, 
two transepts, and the lady-chapel are completed; 
already one can gain an impression of the noble pro- 
portions which the completed structure will reveal. 
The choir is as wide as the nave, and there will, hap- 
pily, be no screen between the two. The medieval 
conception of the relation between clergy and people 
naturally conveyed by the older cathedrals, in which 
nave and choir are rigidly separated, are here wholly 
avoided, and whatever goes on before the high altar 
will be made to seem the concern of every worshiper. 
More important, modern inventions will so amplify 
the voice that every word of the service and sermon 
will be heard in any part of the vast building. 

It is a thrilling experience to see such a symbol of 
spiritual values,, nobly conceived and adorned by 
great art, rising above the squalor of a great industrial 
city in an age and at a particular juncture in the 
affairs of Lancashire industries when rich and poor 
are alike beset by great anxieties as they meet the 
terrible costs of the World War. It is gratifying to 
learn that the Bishop of Liverpool, who is acting as 
Dean of the Cathedral, conceives of the task and priv- 
ilege of the new building very broadly. Dean Sperry 
of Harvard, for example, a visiting Congregationalist, 
preached in the cathedral one Sunday morning and at 
a Unitarian church in the city in the evening. 

From the Lake District we had planned a tour 
of parts of western Scotland, very little of which we 
know in spite of our long (and in one case lifelong) 
association with the northwest part of the country. 
But one member of the family seemed to be threaten- 
ing a children’s ailment which might involve awkward 
quarantine, so we traveled without interruption, and 
almost entirely by the most direct route, to our 
destination in the Deeside Highlands, the village of 
Ballater. This took two days, the break being made 


at Biggar. The run from Moffatt to Biggar (off our 
main road) was most interesting, taking us over high 
moors overlooking a deep ravine known as the Devil’s 
Beef Tub, and afterwards past the source of the 
Tweed, a river which, because it divides Scotland from 
England for a considerable part of its course, is of 
especial interest to Scots! 
In a kirkyard at Biggar I found this epitaph: 
Alexancer Wardlaw 


Chamberlain to the Right Horourable 
The Earl of Wigtown 


Died Mar 15 MDCCXXI Aged LXVII 


Here lyes a man whose upright heart 
With virtue was profusely stop’d 
Who acted well the honest part 
Between the tenants and their Lord. 


" Betwixt the sands and flinty roc’ 
Thus steer’d he in the golden mien 
While his blythe countenance bespoke 
His mind unsullied and serene. 


As to the Bruce the Flemings prov’c 
Faithful, so to the Flemings Heir 
Wardlaw behav’d and was belov’d 
For justice, candor, faith and care. 


His merit shall preserve his fame 
To latest ages free from rust 

Till the Arch Angel raise his frame 
To joyn his soul among the just. 

From Blairgowrie to Ballater, via the Spital of 
Glenshee and Braemar, is a drive through wild glens 
and over a high pass into the upper part of the Dee 
valley. One of the many “cloudbursts” experienced 
this summer in Britain had occurred in Glenshee 


shortly before we passed through; the inky sky over ’ 


the mountains had warned us to expect trouble, but 
we did not anticipate the sight that met our eyes. 
The hillsides were streaming with brown water and 
every watercourse was overflowing. At many points 
new watercourses were in process of being made, lead- 
ing the Younger Daughter to exclaim, “Look, it’s 
done itself!’ Several times we had to ford streams 
rushing across the road, and one could hear stones 
being carried along by the water. Low-lying fields 
were inundated and crops ruined. The rain was 
tropical. Between the Spital of Glenshee (once there 
was a monastery here that offered shelter to travelers 
crossing the passes, hence hospital, and so “spital’’) 
and Braemar there is a long climb to a pass, and at 
one point the road makes a double turn on a very 
steep gradient. This is known as the Devil’s Elbow. 
Here five years ago was one of our encounters with 
the King, whose summer home is at Balmoral Castle, 
near Ballater, and whom, as it chanced, we kept 
meeting in most unexpected places. We successfully 
negotiated the Elbow, but a large bus was stuck in 
the middle of the road above the corner and held us 
up for an hour. However, we were soon in Ballater, 
where indulgent aunts had a warm welcome for the 
indisposed member of the party and were not in- 
different to the rest! It needed only a day or two of 
care and rest to restore the invalid, whose trouble 
turned out to be less serious than symptoms had 
suggested. 


i ee tt eee 
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DR. HENRY I. CUSHMAN 
William Couden 


The Rev. Henry: Irving Cushman, S. T. D., died at his 
home in Providence, R. I., on the afternoon of September 15, 
1927. His death was not unexpected, for the infirmities of age 
had for many months been gradually becoming more and more 
evident; but his final ilmess was of but three weeks’ duration. 
Thus has terminated a life of singularly beautiful spirit and of 
noble achievement. 

Dr. Cushman was a native of Orford, New Hampshire. He 
was born July 29, 1844. He was a direct descendant of Robert 
Cushman, the~famous Puritan, and his boyhood home was a 
survival of a]l that was best in the Puritan tradition. His col- 
legiate education was obtained at Dartmouth College, fron 
which he was graduated in 1865. Here he made the great de- 
cision of his life, to become a Christian minister of the Univer- 
salist Church. He put himself under the tutoring care of the 
Rey. Charles Hall Leonard, D. D. The temperament of the 
young student was most susceptible to the influence of the great 
man, who afterwards became dean of Tuits Divinity School, and 
who represented the movement of ritualism and order in a de- 
nomination that was boasting of its freecom and formlessness. 
It was doubtless due to the impetus of Dr. Leonard that Dr. 
Cushman pursued those studies that brought him recognition 
as an authority on liturgies and symbolism. 

Dr. Cushman’s first pastorate was in East Cambridge in 
1867 and 1868. He then became assistant pastor to Dr. A. A. 
Miner in the Second Universalist Church of Boston, a post he 
occupied for nearly seven years. Here also the power of a great 
personality was impressed upon the spirit of the young man. 

In 1875 Dr. Cushman was called to the city of Providence, 
R. I., to assume the pastorate of the First Universalist Church, 
made vacant by the selection of the Rey. E. H. Capen to be 
president of Tufts College. Dr. Cushman served this church 
for thirty-five years, resigning in 1910. It would be impossible 
to recount in this article all the achievements of this remarkable 
pastorate. 
tioned. During his first twenty-five years the building debt of 
the church amounting to $35,000 was paid and $170,000 raised 
for current expenses and benevolences. He was a commanding 
preacher, and easily became a leader in every movement of civic 
and social progress. He had official service in many organiza- 
tions—the Rhode Island Universalist Convention, the corpora- 
tion of Dean Academy, the Rhode Island Sunday Schoo] As- 
sociation, the Rhode Island Bible Society, the Rhode Island 
Hospital, the Rhode Island Historical Society, the Rescue Home 
and Mission, the Family Welfare Society, the Bethany Home in 
Boston, the Providence Public School Board, and the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. But doubtless his greatest achievement 
was the leadership of a great congregation and the pastoral 
care by which he won a multitude to love him as their most 
trusted friend. 

For a time after his resignation Dr. Cushman served on the 
faculty of Tufts Divinity School, lecturing on homiletics and 
pastoral care. He also assumed the pastorate of the parish of 
East Providence, and here for sixteen years, in spite of increasing 
age, he carried on a most successful and holy work. His resigna- 
tion from this field occurred less than two years ago. 

The last of his life was spent in great peace. He became a 
regular member of his old congregation in First Church, and to 
the delight of all often assisted in the service, especially on 
communion Sundays. His venerable personality irradiated by 
the true Christian faith and by a mentality of keenest insight 
and scholarship, will remain as one of many precious memories 
centering in the noble and historic old First Church. 

Dr. Cushman won the degree of Master of Arts at Dart- 
mouth in 1868, and he was later honored by Tufts College with 
the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

He was twice married. His first wife was Miss Emily Gil- 
man of Chicago. She bore six children, three of whom are 
living—Robert Cushman of Boston, Albert Henry Cushman of 


A few outstanding results may, however, be men-. 
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New York, and Ruth, the wife of William G. Anthony of Provi- 
dence. The mother of those children died in 1895. In 1904 
Dr. Cushman married Miss Lucy D. Carpenter of Providence, 
who survives him. 

The funeral of Dr. Cushman was held on Saturday noon, 
Sept. 17, in the First Church of Providence. The great building 
was wel] filled by a congregation representing all walks in life. 
There were representatives of many organizations, among them 
Dr. Harold Marshall of the Universalist Publishing House, 
Dr. Roger Etz of the General Convention, and Dr. Arthur W. 
Peirce of Dean Academy. Many clergymen of our and other 
denominations were there. The entire Universalist ministerial 
force of the state of Rhode Island occupied seats in the chancel. 
And the pastor of the church, the Rev. William Couden, assisted 
by the pastor of the East Providence Church, the Rev. Frederic 
A. Wilmot, conducted the service and delivered a short and 
simple eulogy. iS 

The body of Dr. Cushman, accompanied by his widow and 
children, was taken to Montpelier, Vermont, where on Monday 
morning it was deposited by the side of Mrs. Emily Gilman 
Cushman in Green Mount Cemetery, the committal service be- 
ing read by the Rev. William H. Nichols, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church of Montpelier. 

* * * 
HARTFORD CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Wednesday, October 19 


. Convention called to order for organization. 
. Occasional Serrron, Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
Illinois. 
Thursday, October 20 
9.00 a.m. Devotions conducted by Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
Massachusetts. 
9.30 a.m. Business—Reports of Trustees, Treasurer, etc. 
2.00 p.m. Report of Commission on Comity and Unity.’ 
Greetings by fraternal delegates of other denomina- 
tions. 
4.00 p.m. Sectional Conference: 
Under direction Commission on Foreign Relations 
and World Peace. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
' Theme: “Progressive Christianity in a Newly Or- 
dered World.”’ . 
Addresses: Mr. Harold W. Bibber, New York. 
Speaker to be announced. 


Friday, October 21 


9.00 a.m. Devotions conducted by Rev.C. Guy Robbins, D.D., 
Massachusetts. 


7.15 p. 
7.30 p. 


BB 


9.30 a. m. Business—Hlection of officers. 
2.00 p. m. Business continued. 
4.00 p.m. Sectional Conferences: 


(a) Under direction Commission on Social Welfare. 
(b) Under direction Commission on the Ministry. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
Theme: “The Outlook for a Progressive Church.” 
Addresses: Rev. G. H. Leining, Massachusetts. 
Rev. Sidney B. Snow, D. D., Montreal, Canada. 
Saturday, October 22 
9.00 a.m. Devotions conducted by Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., Massachusetts. 
. Business concluded. 
. Banquet for all Convention attendants. 


Sunday, October 23 
10.30 a.m. Morning Service. 
Sermon: Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., Ohio. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 

Theme: ‘‘The Church for Nineteen Hundred and 
Now.” 

Addresses: Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., Iowa. 
Speaker to be announced. 


9.30 a. 
6.30 p. 


BB 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT WOULD DR. BISBEE HAVE DONE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Would not Dr. Bisbee have taken a different attitude 
toward this Congregational overture than you have taken? 
Would he not have played up the name Universalist and insisted 
that that name be kept? Would he not have been against union 
with Congregationalists? 

L.M. 

Although no Question of merger or union is now pending, it 
is a great pleasure to find some direct testimony from Dr. Bisbee 
which gives his general attitude toward Congregationalists. 
His report of the General Convention held in Chicago in 1913 
appeared in the Universalist Leader Nov. 8 of that year. The 
report describes the adoption of the Kansas City Declaration by 
Congregationalists and the effect it had upon our Convention. 

Said Dr. Bisbee: 

“One of the most important incidents of the Chicago Con- 
vention transpired at Kansas City! The Congregationalists 
were in session in the latter city, and sent us a cheering word by 
telegraph indicating the most complete fraternity, and then still 
more significant was the coming of the notice that that great 
assembly of nearly six hundred delegates had adopted, with 
but one dissenting voice, a new Profession of Faith that in spirit, 
and almost in letter, was simply an enlargement of our own Five 
Principles of Fellowship. It was read with astonishment and 
delight by our people, and everywhere the question was raised 
as to what there was to keep Universalists out. And not a few 
discerned an invitation to come in! We do not anticipate an im- 
mediate amalgamation, but it was felt very profoundly by the 
members of our Convention that the greatest step towards 
Christian and even church unity had been taken by the Con- 
gregational body.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


CONCERNING DR. FISHER’S LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Fisher notes with approval the words of Dr. Selleck 
as to the term final or finality in a recent address, saying “there 
can be no finality in an infinite and eternal universe in which 
the vast principle of development is forever continuous,” and 
recommends that at Hartford the term “‘final’’ be taken out of 
our creed, stating it “‘the endless progress of all souls toward 
harmony with God.” 

It is rather difficult to put in a statement of belief just what 
is true to-day and to-morrow. It is very questionable if there 
is ‘‘the endless progress of all souls toward harmony with God.” 
Some souls have not entered at all upon that progress, and 
others have certainly arrived at the harmony, if ever. So the 
statement hardly holds of all souls. 

And yet some of us have been for years of the thought that 
the term ‘‘final’’ is an unfortunate or ill-favored one in the dec- 
laration adopted nearly thirty years ago. On an anniversary 
occasion several years since, after referring to the “declaration 
of principles,’’ with what is called the “liberty clause,’’ this was 
said: 

“On the way we do not reach anything final. In the present 
transition period we are changing the emphasis from the letter 
to the spirit, from embalmed dogma to living and livable truth, 
from speculative opinions to fundamental principles, these 
persisting ever in life. We are coming to think that God is a 
living God, that He did not die in an olden day and start the pens 
of certain inspired men to write His obituary! We are coming 
to receive the teachings of Jesus just as he meant them, saying, 
‘The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.’ Thus, we and others after us shall not fix our faith in the 
letter, but will let it move forward in the spirit; we and others 
shall not dwell in dead forms, but will seek live and progressive 
expressions of being. That only which is eternal should be final, 


and in the nature of it there is no finality about it. That only 
which is universal should limit life and love, and in the nature of 
it there is no limitation to it.” 

It is somewhat interesting to one to look over manuscript 
discourses given forty or so years ago and see sentences which 
set forth what the church in general is quite broadly standing 
for to-day. They were uttered modestly, if not quietly, within 
walls which may have for the time confined them. But walls 
can not contain what is living and growing, and for what the 
minds of men are natura! soil. 

C.C. Conner. 

North Adams, Mass. 


* = 


DR. LIVERMORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A short time ago I saw a letter from some correspondent to 
the Leader in which the writer affirms that the initials of our 
Rey. Mr. Livermore of past years werenot D.P. If he will look 
up in Mrs. Mary Livermore’s story of “‘My Life,” he will find on 
page 394 the statement, “I became the wife of Daniel Parker 
Livermore.” As a child in the ’60’s I remember him well, while 
he was editor of the New Covenant, published in Chicago. And 
he visited my father, the Rev. J. Merrifield, in our home in 
Indiana, quite frequently. It was always as “D. P.” that I 
heard him referred to. We are constant readers of the Leader, 
and much interested ones. — 

Helen A. Mead. 

Kent, Ohio. 


= * 


AN ANSWER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Atwood’s article, “An Answer to Questions Asked,” is 
interesting, and illuminating to a degree. I agree with him that 
“the present criticisms and discussion spring not from any 
captious spirit, but from real concern for the welfare of the 
Universalist Church.” 

It is in this spirit, only, that I have sought information. 

Dr. Atwood himself admits that apparently the present 
administration has not been efficient, judged by financial re- 
sults. With a deficit account mounting into the thousands, there 
is ample proof in the matter. 

What is Dr. Atwood’s solution? I urged economy, slicing 
overhead expenses, doing the church business with the kind of 
integrity that will not tolerate an increasing debt. And the 
good Dean suggests that I am in “sighs” for the good old days. 

Let us accept his implicating word. I ‘“‘sigh’’ for the good 
old days when our church was a third larger than it is now, when 
we had many more ministers, when we paid our way and provided 
for the future (though I doubt continuing deficits were visioned), 
and when we were functioning wisely and effectively, with the 
star of hope in the ascendency and the realization that we had 
a work. 

I “sigh” for “the good old days” only that we may make the 
present mighty. 

What we need is not more mechanism but more power. 
When the ecclesiastical whistle uses all the steam, the engine 
can not give us progress. Less whistle and more real speed is 
something that is within my domain of “sighs.” 

With becoming modesty I “sigh”? for the spirit that will 
carry on to successful realization the worth-while plans that 
may be adopted. Dr. Atwood gives us a list of successful ven- 
tures, all of which, with one exception, were realized in the 
“good old days.” Evidently our splendid friend has caught the 
spirit of “sighs.” The fact is apparent to every young minister 
with whom I have talked that our highway of deficits is marked 
by plans and organizations that have had a little day and ceased 
to be. The older brethren may remember more non-successes. 

In my judgment—and it is only the belief of a man who has 
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tried to be Joyal and faithful, seeks no office nor favor and is 
unafraid—we need to take one plan and with persistence make 
it a success. 

It seems to be the Washington church project now. Make 
it a go, a sure thing, an existent memorial, and then move on to 
further winning. 

We have scattered shot, and missed the bull’s-eye. 

The unfortunate part of Dr. Atwood’s answer is that he 
presents no plan for getting out of the hole of debt. When I 
urge economy in overhead, it is met by an apology for the officials 
at headquarters. I have not criticized them, but I do criticize, 
what to me is blundering, increasing yearly our deficits, unti! 
the aggregate becomes a very large sum. If this business of 
creating deficits continues, how long will it be before there will be 
no money to meet even modest demands? 

We are up against a stone-wall condition, not an academic 
theory. 

In the solution of present day problems there is need of 
conserving wisdom and efficient progressive thought. Together- 
ness should not be bought, but achieved by study, discussion, 
decision and faithfulness. If this desirable end can be achieved 
at Hartford, even the “sighs’’ of an elder may not have been in 
vain. 

Thomas Edward Potterton. 


* * 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
CHURCH MEMBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The writer is no financier, but simply one of the many pas- 
tors of churches of moderate means, composed of good people 
who would like to give, but who are compelled to live within 
their means. It seems that we need some “Dawes plan’’ to 
encourage more equitable giving by our churches to the needs of 
the General Convention. As it stands now only those churches 
which have paid their quotas can send delegates, and the General 
Convention therefore represents only the more affluent churches. 
There is also the obvious unfairness of obliging those who took 
up the Five ‘Year Program to pay in full, and let the rest of us 
escape, by the “honor’’ system of poor promises, or by silence, 
because the large amount we were assessed rendered us unable 
to speak. 

Most of our programs have assumed that the higher bodies, 
committees or trustees, or whatever name was used, had power 
to tax the churches and pass out quotas based on the expenses 
of the churches rather than on the number of contributing mem- 
bers. This perhaps unintended autocracy has led to confusion, 
church clerks and ministers being involved in a haze of letters 
requesting payments, and too often the individual member 
knows very little of the real situation. In brief, our programs 
for raising money were projected from the top downward, instead 
of from the individual contributor, as the foundation, upward. 

My humble suggestion is that quotas be based on contributing 
members of each parish, rather than on the amount of money the 
particular church raised in its last fiscal year. Or that we forma 
vital connection between the giver and the General Convention. 

There are many duplex envelope manufacturers. Instead of 
sending us beautiful pictures, and circular letters, and the usual 
barrage of a drive or a campaign, let the General Convention 
print and send to parishes weekly offering envelopes providing 
for contributions to the local church, for General] Convention, 
the State Convention, missions, and local missions and charity. 

Enclosed in each box (as customary) should be printed 
matter clearly stating that the General Convention is our Con- 
vention, that it belongs to and is supported by the individual 
contributor, that its officers are our servants, not our masters, 
and the most cordial expression is given to the giver’s will, also 
explaining the State Convention’s relationship and other de- 
partments listed. And let the contributing members of each parish 
elect two delegates to represent them at the sessions of the General 
Convention (after the manner that states choose their senators, 
not regarding the population or riches of the state). 


This would give expression to the weaker as well as the 
stronger churches on the Convention floor, would work no in- 
justice on the large givers, and encourage the small giver to give 
more, and also encourage the local minister, who knows best the 
financial condition of his parishioners, to work whole-heartedly 
for the General Convention, knowing his people will be repre- 
sented. And the new members of our parishes will be educated. 

I make this suggestion because I believe that the people of 
the Universalist Church are more willing to give than to be taxed, 
that they would rather give than pay. That we can never pay 
what we owe the church, but that we can give unitedly and 
generously if we all share and share alike in our mutual problems. 
and responsibilities. 

105 Ties Be. 


* * 


CONFERENCE ON PROGRESS IN THINKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In view of the forthcoming general exchange of pulpits 
between Universalist and Unitarian ministers, perhaps the 
readers of the Leader will be interested in a brief report of a Con- 
ference on Progress in Religious Thinking in which I have been 
participating during the past week. 

This conference met, as a matter of history (it being its 
initial session) at Dighton, Massachusetts, in a little country inn, 
the Eddy House, where there brooded an atmosphere of sim=- 
plicity and peace peculiarly conducive to thought and the give 
and take of conversation. 

Always before our eyes lay the broad, now surging, now 
ebbing, flow of the Taunton River, an estuary of Narragansett. 
Bay. There was inspiration from the river’s surface as we beheld 
it reflecting in turn the exquisite, delicate tints of early morn- 
ing, the wholesome and frank blue of midday, the bronze embers 
of the sunset’s afterglow, the golden path of approach to the 
rising moon, the wraith-like mists of silver midnight. 

Ten ministers met there. All, save one, were strangers to 
me, yet we all became not only acquaintances but friends. As. 
it chanced, I was the first to arrive and the last toleave. My stay 
was from Sunday afternoon, Sept. 11, through the following 
Friday, so that I had a part in the entire conference. 

The motivating principle of the gathering was intellectual 
fellowship; its manner, straightforward advocacy of personal 
viewpoint; its method, conversationally informal and unre- 
strained expression of individual thinking. Four denominations 
were represented, though the majority were Unitarians of the 
modern type and, as it happened, all come-outers from other 
denominations. 

For the purpose of controlling our discussions we set both a 
subject and a leader at each session, one held at 10 a. m. and 
another at 7 p. m. but, inasmuch as we breakfasted, lunched, 
dined, walked, rode and swam together, it was a continuous 
feast of reason—the breaking together of the bread that gives 
real sustenance, with strong meat betimes and the condiments 
of wit and humor, the tang of personality. 

A congenital radical myself, I experienced a peculiar pleasure 
in finding other orbits that intersected mine, and from the con- 
ference I gathered both courage and inspiration to persevere in 
my advocacy of a type of religion that fits the needs of these ad- 
vancing times and of those to come. 

Such topics were taken up as “The Relation of the Minister 
to Outside Interests,” “Cosmo-Theism, the Scientific View of 
Deity,” “Study Methods,” ‘The Need of a New Religious 
Terminology,” “Worth-while Books,” ““Why I Am a Theist,” 
“The Ethical Implications of Humanism,” “The Minister and 
the Church School,” “Can Liberals Unite on a Program?” 

I believe that gatherings of this kind should more and more 
be undertaken and encouraged. They lack, it is true, the dig- 
nity and impressiveness of our convention meetings, but, for 
the serious consideration of matters both in the abstract and the 
concrete, such a conference offers the individual minister an 
opportunity to refresh and to revivify himself. 

H.E. R. 
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Understanding Our World 


The Franco-American Tariff Dilemma 


The haste with which the United States has pressed its 
request for immediate negotiation of a commercial treaty with 
France, following the storm of protest from American exporters 
hit by the new French tariff, is in marked contrast to the luke- 
warm interest exhibited by the Commerce Department prior 
to the conclusion of the recent Franco-German Commercial 
Treaty. While this change is amply explained and perhaps 
justified by the effect of the new French schedules on American 
goods, the fact remains that France has been anxious to conclude 
a treaty of amity and commerce for some time and has met with 
little response from Washington. The manner in which the 
issue has now been raised makes the task of concluding an agree- 
ment particularly difficult for the United States. 

In the first place, France employs two tariff schedules, a 
minimum schedule offered to those countries willing to accord 
favorable rates on French goods, and a maximum schedule used 
for bargaining purposes and applied to countries not granting 
their lowest rates to France. The United States, on the other 
hand, ostensibly accords equal tariff treatment to all countries, 
except Cuba, with a single schedule fixed by act of Congress and 
applied without preference. Bargaining, under this system, is 
not possible. 

In reaching the commercial agreement with Germany, 
France utilized her preferential system to secure certain con- 
cessions, in return granting German goods the minimum rates 
under the double schedule system. At the time the Franco- 
German treaty came into effect France also established new 
maximum and minimum schedules, for the most part consicer- 
ably higher than the old rates, on roughly 400 items. The 
United States, having no commercial treaty, was required to pay 
the maximum rates on a number of these items, thus placing 
American exporters at a disadvantage as compared with German 
and English exporters. 

It is obvious, therefore, that France will enter the forth- 
coming negotiations with several strong cards. If asked to re- 
duce her high duties on American goods she will be able to coun- 
ter by requesting a similar reduction on French luxuries imported 
into the United States. And if denied lower duties on the ground 
that the United States is unable to accord preferential treatment 
under our tariff system, she will be able to demand concessions 
in other fields, not overlooking the possibilities afforded by the 
unratified war debt agreement. 

W. TSS: 


Criticism and Oratory at Geneva 


The eighth Assembly of the League of Nations, in spite of 
the dullness of the published provisional agenda, is developing 
along lines of exceptional interest. There has keen outspoken 
criticism by the delegates of small states, notably Sweden, Nor- 
way, Lithuania, Greece, Hungary and Eolland, of the tendency 
of the Great Powers to decide important cuestions privately and 
present faits accomplis to the Assembly and Council jor rubber- 
stamp approval. The failure of the League to accomplish any- 
thing in disarmament and the collapse of the Three Power Naval 
Conference have been severely criticized, and plans for non- 
aggression pacts have been introduced by the Poles and the 
Dutch. 

Under fire from the sma]] states, M. Briand pledged France 
anew to friendship with Germany and pleaded for world peace 
in an oration reported to have moved the Assembly to tears. 
Dr. Stresemann publicly announced that Germany is ready to 
sign the optional] clause of the statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, providing for compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court. As the first great power to accept this clause un- 
conditionally, Germany’s action has been greeted with much 
acclaim in the Assembly. 

The notorious calm of Sir Austen Chamberlain has evi- 
dently been somewhat ruffied by the criticism both in Geneva 


and at home to which British League policy has recently been 
subjected. Speaking first to the representatives of the press in 
Geneva and then in the plenary Assembly, the British Foreign 
Minister joined in what he called ‘“‘the solemn resolution to cl oose 
the way to peace and eschew the paths of war.”’ He repudiated 
any insinuations that the big powers were trying to run the 
Council and mildly extolled the influence of the League. Fur- 
thermore he declared that Britain could not extend her cox- 
mitments in defending smaller European states against ag- 
gression, and blamed the failure of the late Naval Conference on 
inadequate preparation. 

It remains to be seen whether this oratory means more than 
lip service to the League and to the cause of peace, but it is 
significant that the Great Powers are outwardly at least sui- 
ficiently sensitive to criticism by the small states in the Assembly 
to feel the need of apologies. 

A diversion from European problems was afforded by the 
suggestion of Senor Morales of Panama in the Assembly that 
an impartial court of justice be asked to decide the dispute be- 
tween Panama and the United States over the question of whether 
the Canal Zone is under the sovereignty of the United States or 
of Panama. Washington promptly announced through Secretary 
Kellogg that there never has keen a Gispute between the United 
States and Panama as to the sovereignty of the Canal Zone, and 
that the League of Nations has nothing whatever to co with 
American control over the zone. Senator Swanson of Virginia, 
ranking Democratic member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, has promptly stated that the United States possesses 
absolute sovereignty over the Canal Zone and that we must main- 
tain naval] parity with Britain, if only to discharge our interna- 
tional obligations in connection with the use and neutrality of 
the Canal. ; 

The Treaty of July 28, 1926, between the United States and 
Panama, under which, among other things, the latter agrees 
to consider herself in a state of war in any war in which the 
United States should ke a kelligerent, has been hotly opposed 
in Panama and has not yet been ratified. The action of Senor 
Morales may be aimed at calling the attention of the League 
Assembly to this Treaty which might be interpreted as incon- 
sistent with Panama’s obligations under Articles 12 and 13 of 
the League Covenant. 

The recent statement of Senor Villegas of Chile, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, that he saw no reason why the League could 
not interest itself in political problems affecting the Latin- 
American states caused quite a flurry in Geneva. It was at 
once interpreted as a move to have the League settle the Taena- 
Arica dispute. Coming on the heels of Senor Villegas’ state- 
ment, however, the suggestion of Senor Morales of Panama as- 
sumes significance as an indication that Latin-American states 
may take their troubles to Geneva for settlement in spite of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

M.S. W. 

In denouncing governmental censorship of the news the 
International Press Conference of the League of Nations ex- 
pressed the unanimous conviction of the newspaper men of the 
world that this practise, ‘“‘whether carried on openly or dis- 
guised, is a fundamental obstacle to the normal exchange of 
international information, rendering difficult understandings 
between nations.’’ The Conference strongly urged the League 
to request all governments which now impose censorship to 
abandon it, at least as applied to dispatches of foreign corre- 
spondents in time of peace. No official action was taken with 
respect to the rigid censorship existing in Italy, but a majority 
of the Conference was clearly in sympathy with the representa- 
tives of five suppressed Italian newspapers who managed to at- 
tend the meetings. Lord Burnham, president of the Conference, 
privately declared that the conditions which now exist in Italy 
indicate that Fascism is doomed to perish eventually. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 


EO OOOO 
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Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge 


Edited by Sir James Marchant. (Long- 
mans. $1.25.) 


Readers of this collection of extracts 
from the writings of Dean Inge will find 
much wisdom, but if by wit they expect 
humor, they will find little of it. In the 
outspoken Essays, the Dean remarks: 
“T have never understood why it should 
be considered derogatory to the Creator 
to suppose that He has a sense of humor. 
The lack of this sense is considered a de- 
fect in human nature.” It is, possibly, a 
defect in the Dean’s writing that it is not 
lightehed up with occasional humor. But 
of wit, in the profounder sense, there is an 
abundance. 

The selection of extracts has been made 
with the approval and supervision of 
Dean Inge himself, who contributes a 
Preface with the interesting statement 
that, although these selections cover a 
period of thirty years, he has not altered 
his opinions. ‘‘I might have expressed 
some of them rather differently at the 
present time, but only to make a slight 
change of emphasis.” 


The little volume of one hundred and 


twenty-five pages traverses all of the 
books of the Dean, and exhibits his thought 
on the various subjects which he has 
treated in his writings. Here we find his 
well-known cistrust of the proletariat, and 
his criticism of democracy, his insistence 
that the Gospel is a method of spiritual 
redemption and is not to be interpreted 
as a social creed. His lack of sympathy 
with organized Jabor and with many 
forms of social reform is plainly revealed, 
as well as his insistence that the attack on 
the old English aristocracy from Socialists 
and Syndicalists alike is both selfish in 
its motive and full of grave dangers for 
the future of England. 

His ideas on the limitations of progress 
are not as fully developed as we would 
like, but his conviction that there is no 
reason to expect any social millennium 
or Utopia is plainly stated, as well as his 
doubts whether we are to expect any great 
amelioration in the welfare of the race 
as a whole. 

Readers will doubtless find their greatest 
satisfaction in the copious and well-chosen 
extracts illustrating the religious ideas of 
the Dean. Mysticism, its meaning, its 
significance, is given the large place which 
it deserves, and the selections illustrating 
the religious importance of saintliness is 
perhaps the best part of the book: “I am 
very far from claiming that I have had 
these rich experiences myself ... but 
the evidence of the Saints seems to me 
absolutely trustworthy; and the dimness 
of my own vision would be disquieting 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


only if I felt that I had deserved better. 
The pearl of great price is not so easily 
found, but do we know of any who have 
sought after the knowledge of God as 
diligently as often men seek after wealth 
and honor, and have come away empty 
handed?”’ 

The exquisite tribute paid by the Dean 
to his little daughter Margaret Paula, 
who died in her eleventh year, is for- 
tunately given in full. Her pure and 
beautiful character seemed to her father 
to make her one of God’s saints; and who 
can doubt that “‘of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven?” 

B.C. 
* * 


The Religion Called Behaviorism 


By Dr. Louis Berman. (Boni and Live- 


right. $1.75.) 


An intelligent friend of mine asked me 
recent:y whether virtually all psychologists 
to-day were not behaviorists. Dr. Ber- 
man’s book will help to dispel the popular 
illusion that they are. For in fact be- 
haviorism is confined almost exclusively 
to America and to a part of America at 
that. Most of the acknowledged living 
leaders even of American psychology— 
such as Dodge, Seashore, Yerkes, Wood- 
worth, McDougall and many more—are 
not behaviorists at al). 

Berman with somewhat extravagant 
irony sets forth behaviorism as a move- 
ment which, while claiming to be the 
only scientific psychology, is in fact 
more religious than scientific. To it he 
sets in opposition the important German 
movement, the best-known leaders of 
which are Koehler and Koffka. These 
men and others of their school have sup- 
ported with fresh evidence drawn from 
experiments on anthropoid apes as well 
as on human beings the well-known thought 
that mind can not be understood as con- 
sisting solely of reflex acts and sensations. 
Formative or organizing activities must 
be recognized. Each such activity is a 
form or configuration or Gestalt; and be- 
cause of the prominence which these or- 
ganizing forms have in the system of 
Koehler, Koffka, and their collaborators, 
their school of psychology is called Gestalt 
psychology. 

With such and many another scientific 
movement strong both in Europe and 
America, it is foolish for behaviorism to 
claim that theirs is the only scientific psy- 
chology. Science is a house of many 
mansions, and the other psychologists 
quietly remain, even though the behav- 
jorists clamor to have all put out but 
themselves. 

The zeal and intolerance shown by this 
group give a certain excuse to compare 
them with religious fanatics, which Ber- 
man does not hesitate to do. The author, 


as a man interested in preventing and 
curing mental disorders, finds behaviorism 
not only unscientific in the method, but 
also unsuited to a psychology capable of 
dealing with sick minds. Such minds, he 
holds, can be more successfully treated by 
one whose psychology makes room for 
the personal freedom which behaviorism | 
would exclude. TheGestalt psychology and 
the wider movement in biology which 
recognizes a creative evolution seems to 
him not only more scientific than behavior- 
ism but more useful in practise. 
G. M.S. 
* * 


The Christlike God 


By Francis John McConnell. 
Abingdon Press. $1.75.) 


Bishop McConnell sets out in this book 
not to offer proof of the divinity of Jesus 
but to show the grounds on which many 
who hold that doctrine base their faith. 
With this aim he may lure readers from 
among the skeptics as well as from the 
believers, and in the end may convince 
even a confirmed Unitarian that the 
McConnell Trinitarianism is not seriously 
at fault. 

The theme is, God is Christlike.. The 
qualities we find in Christ are the qualities 
we most desire in God, the qualities that 
are essential if God is God. ‘Can we think 
of any spirit we should sooner see estab- 
lished at the heart of the universe than 
that of Christ?” 

The various characteristics that have 
been attributed to God—Personality, 
Unity, Power, Immanence, Fatherhood, 
and the like—are examined critically and 
tested by the Christ standard. 

The book is scholarly, but readable 
and quickening for those who have made 
any acquaintance with current philoso- 
phies and who have been troubled by 
their attacks upon religion. 

Bishop McConnell draws upon wide 
resources of knowledge and experience. 
He is scientific in method. He has a 
particular cleverness in dealing with the 
arguments offered by present-day ma- 
terialism. The occasional turning aside 
to express his views on Fundamentalism, 
Scripture infallibility, the. sovereignty of 
God, and immortality, add greatly to the 
interest in his writing. 

Whether oné agrees with Bishop Mc- 
Connell or not, he will turn from the book 
refreshed by its sane optimism and its 
secure faith in a moral order and a just 
outcome for man. 


(The 


E.R. M. 
Initialed reviews this week are by Dr. 
Raymond Calkins, First Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Congregational); Prof. 
G. M. Stratton, University oi California; 
Prof. Edson R. Miles, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 
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THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 
Nominating Committee 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Edwin P. Hunt, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Gladwin, Ohio. 


Committee on Business 

Alice T. Walker, New York. 
Persis C. Shedd, Maine. 

Maude B. Foster, Connecticut. 
Henry R. Rose, New Jersey. 
Isabella Macduff, Massachusetts. 
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Committee on Resolutions 
Miss Ethel M. Hughes, Minnesota. 
Mrs. Ashley A. Smith, Maine. 

Mrs. Fred A. Line, Indiana. 
Mrs. John M. Foglesong, Michigan. 


* * 


HOME FROM JAPAN 


“And it’s home again, home again, 
America for me.”’ 

That is what my heart is singing, keep- 
ing time to the rhythm of the train as it 
carries me swiftly to Boston. I have 
visited many lands as I have come around 
the world on my return to America from 
Japan, but I have never lost for a moment 
that which was given to me when I left 
Tokyo to carry to you good friends over 
here. I come laden with greetings and 
messages of love and gratitude from your 
sisters and brothers of the Universalist 
groups in three cities over there. And I 
was especially charged to deliver to you 
messages of gratitude and good cheer 
and hope from all our Mission families, 
the Cary, the Stetson and the Blackmer 
Eome households. At every one of the 
many farewell parties in my honor, each 
of the churches and Sunday schools, the 
Women’s Association and the different 
clubs commissioned me to express to you 
the cordial friendship and loyalty of these 
fellow Universalists, and I was asked 
especially to remember to tell you that 
they have joined you heart and soul in 
the movement for doubling our member- 
ship, only they have shortened their goal 
from five years to three. 

When I entered New York Harbor I 
was quite prepared to feel the traditional 
thrill experienced by most wanderers 
upon first sighting the Statue of Liberty, 
and was much disappointed at myself 
that I looked upon her unmoved. But, oh, 
the joy that overwhelmed’me when I was 
privileged to enter that Fouse of God, our 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York, my first Sunday in America! You 
people who have not been deprived of 
hearing good sermons in your own tongue 
for ten months a year for several years 
co not appreciate what it can mean to a 
hungry soul to be able to return to your 
native land and attend a service where 
you can understand every word of the 
sermon. 


I am anticipating keen pleasure in 
meeting you all in the coming months, 
to share with you some of the rich ex- 
periences that have been mine among 
those most lovable people, our Japanese 
neighbors next door across the sea. Until 
I can meet you with a hand clasp, please 
let this be my greeting to you, 

From your friend and fellow worker, 

Alice G. Rowe. 


P.S. When I meet with you, if any of 
you would like to eat a delicious Japanese 
meal, please communicate with me hke- 
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forehand (176 Newbury Street, Boston), 
so that we may arrange the details, pro- 
viding you all promise to eat with chop 
sticks. Oh yes, I will provide the chop- 
sticks and will teach you how to use them. 

I have also brought some phonograph 
records of good examples of real Japanese 
music. 

ALGER, 
* * 

Mrs. Alice G. Rowe is already scheduled 
to speak before many groups. Arlington, 
Mass., has invited guests to hear her Oct. 
3. Cambridge, Mass., is to have an open 
meeting on Nov. 9, so any one not being 
able to go to the first meeting will be glad 
to know of this later date. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The first Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


of the season was held at Headquarters 
on Monday, Sept. 19. Those present 
included: Warren S. Perkins, Ratcliff, 
Vossema, F. C. Leining, Cowing, Lee, 
R. K. Marvin, Polk, Coons, G. H. Lein- 
ing, Nichols, Brush, Peters, Eaton, Leigh- 
ton, Stevens, Milburn, Huntley, Rob- 
bins, Marshall, Hoyt, Paige, Raspe, 
Rouillard, Spear, Tenney, Merrick, E. R. 
Walker, van Schaick, L. D. Case, Emmons, 
Page, Bissell, Morrison, Hadley, Etz, 
Miss Shedd, Miss MacDonald, Miss Free- 
man, Miss Slaughter, Miss Belyea, Mrs. 
Leighton, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Lind- 
say, Mrs. Ball. 

Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence, 
R. I., conducted the devotional service. 
Dr. Marshall then announced that a 
“Church in Industry Week” would be 
held in Boston Nov. 13 to 20, and that 
the committee in charge had asked him 
whether the Universalist Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting would be willing to receive 
designated speakers to discuss the general 
theme of the Church and Labor. This 
was referred to the Program Committee. 

Mr. Spear suggested that inasmuch 
as Rev. Charles F. Patterson had died 
during the summer recess and the meet- 
ing had had no opportunity to express 
its sense of loss, this be now done in a 
letter to Mrs. Patterson. Dr. Etz spoke 
also of the death of Dr. Polk, and Dr. van 
Schaick suggested that the secretary be 
instructed to send a similar letter express- 
ing the sympathy of the meeting. 

The chairman explained that it had 
been arranged to have four outstanding 
leaders of the denomination speak to the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting in the month 
preceding the Convention on the problems 
to come up before that body. He then 
introduced Dr. Roger F. Etz as the speaker 
of the day. 

“The church,” said Dr. Etz, “is at the 
most critical time in its history. It is a 
crisis which every one of us must face. 
The next ten years will determine whether 
we are going ahead to do the work we 
have to do or die of dry rot. The Hartford 


Convention is to be one of the most im- 
portant that the Universalist Church has. 
ever held. It may be the turning point in 
our history. If we go there and face 
the fact that the greatest opportunity we 
have ever had is opening before us, the 
Convention will be a success. 

“TI want to speak primarily of five dif- 
ferent matters which will come before the 
Convention. First, there is bound to be 
the matter of finances and deficit. We 
can not tell how great this will be at this 
time, as it is our experience that almost 
fifty per cent of the quotas from the 
churches come in the last month before 
the Convention. Deficits are not a new 
thing, nor should they discourage us. 
The discouraging thing is the attitude of 
some of our churches. One lady came into 
my office recently and asked: ‘How little 
do we have to pay to have delegates at 
Hartford?’ Less than half the churches of 
Massachusetts have qualified for delegates. 
Some of our people are saying that we 
ought to cut down our expenses to accord 
with our income and thus avoid a deficit. 
This can be done. But it does not solve 
our problem. All of you know that if 
you do that in a local parish you auto- 
matically cut down the income. The more 
we do the more we are willing to do. The 
question for us to decide is, ‘Do we mean 
business?’ 

“Second, the Japan Mission. No part 
of our church work is more productive or 
showing greater results for the amount 
invested than our work in Japan. We 
believed that the churches would respond 
to this progress with increasing gifts, but 
unfortunately they have not done so. 
The total budget for the Japan Mission 
last year for all of the organizations of the 
church was approximately $23,000, or 26 
cents per individual in the Universalist 
Church for the year. One of the most 
pathetic lines I have ever read was in a 
letter from Dr. Cary after we had in- 
formed him that he must turn down three 
excellent opportunities to extend the work 
in Japan because of lack of funds. ‘We are 

(Continued on page 1274) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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THE LEONARD MEMORIALS 


Date for Ingathering 
~ October 3 


Every Coin Collector Should Be 
Returned Not Later Than That Date. 


giving five dollars or more apiece. 
Honor List of givers of one dol- 
lar or more apiece. 
Honor List of schools averaging 
one dollar or more per member. 


Strive for Universal Participa- 
tion 


* 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 
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Special certificates for individuals * 
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Strive for Generous Giving ‘a 
* 
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WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: 
October 2-8. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
October 2-8. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
October 2-8. Arlington, Mass.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (State Convention.) 
* * 


OUR JAPAN EXHIBIT BOXES 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion has three Exhibit Boxes containing 
articles coming from Japan and suggestive 
of the life theré. They may be borrowed 
for use in our schools. It is necessary to 
ask for them well in advance. They may 
be retained one week. 

Some recent additions have been made 
from articles sent by schools in Japan 
which received Friendship dolls. Even 
schools that have used the boxes, will from 
time to time have new groups who will 
enjoy seeing them. Most of the articles 
are too small to be shown in a large school- 
room, but they may be arranged on a 
table and small groups allowed to visit 
the exhibit in turn. They can also be 
used in department rooms or with small 


groups. 
* * 

SATURDAY MORNING AT HART- 
FORD 


A rare opportunity! The Genera] Sun- 
day School Association, meeting in the 
home city of a great educational institu- 
tion, invited to inspect a modern plant, 
to listen to Jeading educators and to share 
in the devotional service of noble workers. 


Please turn to the printed program and 
read the details of the program that, on 
the morning of Saturday, October 15, 
will be carried out at the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy. 

Then make plans to arrive in Hartford 
in ample time for this important feature 
of a great convention. Note, please, that 
the service will begin at 9.30 o’clock. 

To reach the School of Religious Peda- 
gogy (otherwise known as the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation): trolleys may be 
taken on Asylum Street or Farmington 
Avenue going west as follows: Cars marked 
B, B-1, C, E, and H. Ride to Sherman 
Street and turn to the right. 

By special arrangement, all buses on 
Saturday moring leaving Trumbull 
Street and going west on Asylum Street 
and passing west on Asylum Avenue by 
the Universalist church, however marked, 
will be routed to pass near the seminary. 
Alight at Girard Avenue and walk south 
to the seminary buildings, which are 
plainly in sight. 

A starter will be at the church Saturday 
morning to stop buses and direct attend- 
ants to bus or trolley. A starter will also 
be located at the seminary to see that 
buses are available for the return trip. 

* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The most outstanding thing of the 
Murray Grove combined Institute was the 
complete co-operation, not only between 
the Murray Grove Association and the 
institutes, but also the three bodies con- 
ducting the institute. So unified was the 
program that, looking back to the week, 
it is difficult to write of the work solely from 
the point of view of the Sunday School 
Association. Where the part for which 
the G. S. S. A. was responsible ended and 
where the W. N. M. A. or the Y. P. C. U. 
began is hard to determine. The Institute 
was a whole, working for the larger good, 
the church, with each branch serving as 
best it might. 

The G.S.S. A. was definitely responsible 
for three classes; one on Church School 
Administration, one dealing with Primary 
Methods, and a Bible course concerning 
the Harly Church. The class in Adminis- 
tration consisted of six periods of lecture 
and discussion with Mrs. Folsom giving 
excellent instruction. Miss Slaughter’s 
“Primary Methods” class developed into 
an international credit course for those 
who wished to attend all ten sessions. The 
only required credit course of the schedule 
was Dr. Atwood’s, which took up the 
account of the ‘Early Church” as we may 
learn of it in Acts and certain of Paul’s 
Epistles. 

Of particular interest to church school 
workers was the class on World Friend- 


ship. In this was shown the greatest ad- 
vantage of the “three-in-one”’’ plan. The 
second period of the course was devoted 
to our missions in Japan, and a complete 
diagram was presented, illustrating the 
relationship of the missionary groups to 
each other and to the various organiza- 
tions of the church, and how each is sup- 
ported. . 

It. was no longer the case of know- 
ing only about the Stetsons from the 
Y. P. C. U., or Bernice Kent from the 
G. S. S. A., but all ‘our workers and our 
relation to them. 

The daily program, in which all shared, 
consisted of a short devotional service led 
by a member of the Institute, four classes 
before lunch, study and recreation in the 
afternoon and in the evening a recreation 
program of which Dean Slaughter had 
charge. There were special features also, 
such as a trip to see the “Los Angeles” 
in its hangar at Lakehurst, and an after- 
noon at Atlantic City for those who cared 
to go. 

The climax of the Institute came on 
Sunday afternoon, when Miss Slaughter 
conducted a simple, impressive service of 
graduation, awarding diplomas from the 
G.S.S.A. to two members of the Institute. 
The graduates were Rev. Clifford’ Collins 
of Danbury, Connecticut, and Miss 
Dorothy Tilden of Galesburg, Illinois. Mr. 
Collins was given his diploma for a com- 
bination of international credits and his 
work at Murray Grove this year. Miss 
Tilden has taken the three year course, 
bringing credits from Ferry Beach and 
Galesburg. ; 

This gives only a lop-sided picture of 
the splendid Institute. Tosee a complete, 
well-rounded week, crammed with activity, 
go to Murray Grove next summer and 
enter into the work, not only of the Sun- 
day School but of the other organizations 
as well. This year the registration was 
over forty. Can’t we double the enroll- 
ment next summer? 

E.B. 


* * 


FROM A PASTORAL LETTER 


This quotation from a September letter 
shows how one loyal minister reminds 
people of an important matter: 

“T was looking over the things on my 
desk the other day and I found that card 
we are to bring in for the Washington 
Memorial Church. You remember, the 
one with holes in which to put dimes and 
quarters. Well, I found my card had 
some dimes in it and two quarters. Of 
course I shall put in more. I wonder if 
your card has any? If it is full or half 
full (you know it had two sides to fill) 
bring it with you. You know we want all 
cards in by September 25 and if we begin 
now we will be ready.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Southwest Letter 


The Southwestern 
Federation of Relig- 
ious Liberals will meet 
in sixth annual ses- 
sion in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, 914 To- 
peka Ave., Topeka, 
Kansas, at 8 p. m. 
on Tuesday, Oct. 25. 
There will appear upon the program 
prominent men of the Jewish, Unitarian 
and Universalist churches. The sessions 
will close on Thursday with a banquet at 
6.30 p. m. The Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be in session for the 
transaction of business on Wednesday 
afternoon. The general theme for the 
Conference is ‘The Constructive Message 
of Twentieth Century Liberalism.’’ Dr. 
Brigham of St. Paul’s, Chicago, and Dr. 
Marshall of the Publishing House, to- 
gether with the pastors of the Kansas 
churches, will represent the Universalists. 
* * Kansas, Hutchinson.—Since the 


Maine 


An avalanche of res- 
ignations in the spring 
made a large empty 
place in the middle 
of the denominational 
map of Maine. The 
resignations of Rev. 
George W. Scudder of 
Bath, Rev. Milo G. Folsom of Gardiner, 
Rev. A. Francis Walch of Augusta and 
Dr. James F. Albion of Brunswick, came 
in rapid succession, and were followed by 
those of Rev. Wenonah Stevens Abbott 
at Mattawamkeag, and Rev. Charles 
Easternhouse at Bethel, in other parts of 
the state. The Bath pulpit was filled 
without delay, Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl, 
of Tufts College, serving as a supply for 
the rest of the’ pre-vacation season, and 
receiving a unanimous call to the pastorate 
beginning Sept. 1. At Brunswick, Dr. 
Albion’s resignation does not take effect 
until October, but the parish has already 
extended a call to Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
of Marlboro, Mass., and he will come to 
Maine Nov. 1. Candidates have been 
heard at Augusta and Gardiner, and it is 
hoped that both these places will be under 
pastoral care in the near future. Rey. 
Milo G. Folsom went from Gardiner to 
Pittsfield early in May, and is already 
winning his way in this, one of Maine’s 
strongest village churches. Rev. A. Fran- 
cis Walch began his pastorate in Yar- 
mouth on June 1. Services were held 
every Sunday except during August, and 
he has already endeared himself to the 
people of his new parish. His friends are 
rejoicing with him in the great improve- 
ment in his health. Rev. Pliny A. Allen 


reopening of the church on Sept. 6 ser- 
vices are held Sunday evenings as well as 
at 11 o’clock. At the evening hour the 
pastor, Rev. H. C. Ledyard, is delivering 
an interesting series of Bible lectures. 
Congregations continued to increase. * * 
Junction City.—The church resumed 
services after a short vacation on Sept. 6 
with a new pastor, Rev. Robert Keller- 
man. Our people are greatly pleased with 
Mr. Kellerman and are enthusiastic 
about the future of the church. * * 
Missouri, Elmer.—Rev. Arthur W. Mc- 
Davitt, pastor of the Muncie, Indiana, 
church, spent some weeks during vaca- 
tion with his father, Asa W. McDavitt 
of La Plata, and preached for the friends 
at Elmer on Aug. 14 and 21. The meet- 
ings were well attended and both ser- 
mons highly appreciated. This church 
desires to call a minister at once. Here 
is an opportunity for a man of courage 
to render a real service. 
James Houghton. 


Letter 


has returned to Maine, taking up his new 
work in Norway early in May, following 
the resignation of Rev. Marguerite Pear- 
man, who served as acting pastor after 
the death of Rey. Chester Gore Miller. * * 
Summer Activities.—About the usual 
number of churches were open during 
the summer. Dr. C. Guy Robbins, of 
Lawrence, Mass., preached in Hope and 
South Hope; Rev. F. S. Walker, of Water- 
ville, in Readfield; Dr. Lorenzo D. Case, of 
Lowell, Mass., in Round Pond; Rev. 
Howard D. Spoerl, of Bath, in West 
Sumner; Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, of Wal- 
tham, Mass., in Hiram; Rey. A. J. Tors- 
leff of South Acton, Mass., in Orland; 
Rey. T. B. Fisher, of Old Town, in Hast 
Eddington; and Rev. Harry E. Townsend, 
of Westbrook, in West Cumberland and 
New Gloucester. Services were held more 
or less regularly in several other of our 
smaller churches that are closed during 
most of the year. Canton, Norway, 
Stockton Springs, and Congress Square 
Church, Portland, were among those to 
keep their coors open throughout the 
summer. The usual program of Visita- 
tion Days was planned and carried out, 
but the unpleasant weather on so many of 
the Sundays in the early summer greatly 
lessened the attendance. In a number of 
places, however, and in some of them in 
spite of storms, the Visitation Day service 
brought out large numbers of visitors. 
One of the notable activities of the sum- 
mer was the vacation church school con- 
ducted by Miss Atha D. Freeman in 
Canaan, a town in the central part of the 
state which has been entirely without 
regular religious services for years, and 


has not had a Sunday school for more 
than a generation. This was our part of 
an interdenominational program of co- 
operation in vacation church school work, 
planned by the Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists and Universalists in co-operation 
with the Maine Council of Religious 
Education. One result of Miss Freeman’s 
work was the organization of a Sunday 
school. Rev. Milo G. Folsom has preached 
here for a few Sunday evenings, and it 
is hoped that the good beginning which 
has been made can be followed up with 
regular services. * * Interdenomina- 
tional Activities.—Another heartening 
piece of co-operative work is the begin- 
ning of one more interdenominational 
united parish, which includes our church 
at North Fryeburg and Congregational 
and Methodist churches in Lovell, Stow, 
Fryeburg Harbor, Me., and Chatham, 
N. H. This group of churches, situated 
in a beautiful valley among the White 
Mountains, has called two young men to 
be co-pastors. A significant feature is 
the fact that assistance to the new move- 
ment is being given from missionary 
funds of all three denominations, although 
the new organization is very largely self- 
supporting. The Interdenominational Sun- 
day School Convention will be held this 
year in Lewiston. Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing is on the program to arrange and 
stage the convention pageant on the 
closing evening, and to speak on music in 
the Sunday school service of worship. 
During the spring and summer, Univer- 
salists were quite in evidence in interde- 
nominational young people’s work. A 
number of conferences of young people 
were held under the auspices of the Maine 
Council of Religious Education, and at 
most of these from one to five of the 
leaders chosen were from among our 
workers. This was also true of “Camp 
Watewin,” the camp for younger girls 
held at the State Y. M. C. A. Camp 
on Lake Cobosseecontee, near Augusta, 
and at the Eastern Maine Summer School 
of Religious Education, held at the State 
Norma! School in Machias the last of 
June. The State Superintendent served 
as dean of the school, and Miss Freeman 
was another member of the faculty. * * 
The Young People.—The Maine State 
Y. P. C. U. held its own Convention, as 
usual, in May, as guests of the Norway 
church and Union. By such means as 
this a strong bond of Joyalty to the church 
and denomination is being built. The 
young people are now looking forward to 
the annual mid-year ‘‘Pep Banquet,” 
which will be held in Dexter about Nov. 1. 
By vote of the Executive Committee of 
the State Convention, the Superintendent 
arranged a party to go in the Convention 
car to the National Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis. 
Stanley Manning. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing will be in 
Lewiston, Maine, Oct. 11 to 13, to direct 
the presentation of a pageant for the 
State Council of Religious Education. 


Rev. A. Arnold Ross of DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday on Sept. 20, receiving congratu- 
lations from friends in all parts of the 
country. 


Rey. Roderick J. Mooney, D. D., of 
Fairfield, Maine, has been unanimously 
elected pastor of the Bradford, Penn., 
church for a period of “‘not less than five 
years.’’ He has accepted the call and will 
enter upon his duties the third Sunday in 
October. 


Carl F. Hempel has officiated at twenty- 
two funerals in the city of Lynn since the 
resignation of Dr. Perkins. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight has returned 
from his European trip and begun his 
work at Dartmouth College. 


Mr. B. E. Hallett, organist at the 
Universalist church, Yarmouthport, Mass., 
reports a ‘‘record breaking audience last 
Sunday night, people from all over the 
Cape.”’ This church was closed for years, 
until two season ago. 


Rey. Clarence J. Cowing, of Malden, 
Mass., announces in his calendar that with 
the opening of the new season comes the 
beginning of the ninth year of his pastorate. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. Services were. resumed Sunday, 
Sept. 11, after a vacation of six Sundays. 
A large congregation assembled to worship 
in the newly decorated church. During 
the vacation the interior of the church, 
the session rooms, the dining hall, kitchen, 
library, vestibule and church office were 
redecorated, the woodwork refinished and 
the genera] appearance so improved as to 
seem like new. This marks the completion 
of a project of repairs undertaken since the 
payment of the mortgage two and a half 
years ago. Last year the roof, the mason- 
ry, the steeple, the windows and the 
walks—all the exterior of the church— 
were placed in perfect repair. This year 
the interior has received attention, and 
we are now happy amid our new surround- 
ings. A service of rededication was con- 
ducted’ by the pastor, and a very fitting 
tribute to this service was the consecra- 
tion of a seven-months-old child. The 
summer season was not a season of inac- 
tivity for the Bridgeport church, for we 
had representatives at Northfield, Ferry 
Beach and Murray Grove. Mrs. Charles 
Kramer and Ruth Kramer attended the 
Northfield Missionary Conference. Miss 
Dorothy Laws and Miss Beatrice Christy 
attended the Northfield Sunday School 
Conference. Mr. Renton Newport at- 
tended the Sunday School Conference at 


and Interests 


Ferry Beach. Miss Lillian Lindskog at- 
tended both the Sunday School and Y. P. 
C. U. Conferences at Ferry Beach. Miss 
Alice Barratt attended the Conference 
held at Murray Grove. Rev. Charles 
Kramer assisted Mr. Phillips Thayer in a 
service of christening at Van Hornesville, 
N. Y.,Sunday, Aug. 14. Sunday, Sept. 18, 
at Bridgeport, the home of Mr. Phillips 
Thayer, who is a student at the Canton 
Theological Schoo], Mr. Thayer assisted 
Mr. Kramer in the service and preached 
the sermon. Oct. 23, the closing Sunday 
of the General Convention, we shall have 
with us Dr. L. B. Fisher of Chicago, to 
occupy the pupit of the church of which 
he was pastor almost forty years ago. 


Maine 


Rumford.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. Monday evening, Sept. 19, the men 
of the parish met in the vestry to plan 
the soliciting campaign of the church. 
Twenty-three men were present. The 
Ladies’ Aid served a chicken pie supper. 
Following this Mr. Rice gave a _ brief 
address upon the needs of the church and 
the plans for the coming year. Much en- 
thusiasm was shown by all and over $750 
was raised on the spot. The men agreed to 
do the soliciting of the entire parish and 
report Oct. 2. It was further decided to 
form a-Men’s Club and the following 
officers were elected: President, Rev. 
R. M. Rice; secretary, Geo. B. McLean; 
treasurer, E. S. Kennard. The club is to 
be known as the Men’s Club of the Uni- 
versalist Church, and is to meet on the 
last Monday of each month. The Ladies’ 
Aid agreed to serve a supper to them. It 
is planned to have regular programs and 
to assist the church in every way. The 
Y. P. C. U. held their first business meet- 
ing of the year on Tuesday evening with 
fifteen members present. The attendance 
at the morning service on Sept. 18 was 
100 per cent more than last year on the 
same date. 


Massachusetts 


Framingham.—A]though without a pas- 
tor at the opening of our fall season, our 
congregations are excellent in size and 
the interest in general was never better. 
Our people are facing the coming year in a 
fine spirit of faith and courage. The 
State Superintendent was the preacher 
on Sept. 11. He was with us again on 
the following evening at a parish supper 
and parish meeting. The business meet- 
ing was the most largely attended for 
years. Dr. Marshall supplied on Sept. 18. 
Dr. Huntley, a former minister of our 
parish, was the preacher on Sept. 25. 
Dr. Albion of Brunswick, Maine, will 
supply the pulpit on October 2. and 9. 
Then after the Hartford Convention we 
are to listen to Dr. van Schaick and Dr. 
Lowe. We have no debt upon the church 
and during the summer our people have 
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kept up their pledges finely. The church 
school and the Y. P. C. U. both start their 
new season in excellent form. 

Gardner and Westminster.—Rev. P. J. 
McInnes, our minister for several years, 
closed his pastorate in July. He is now 
visiting with a sister in East Boston, Mass. 
Our services opened on Sept. 11 with Mr. 
Eric Ayer of Crane Theological School in 
the pulpit as the supply and candidate. 
Dr. Coons preached in both places Sept. 
18. He held conferences with the parish- 
ioners in both churches and arranged for 
the return of Mr. Ayer on Sept. 25. Mr. 
Ayer was most favorably received and his 
election as our minister is expected. This 
is Mr. Ayer’s last year at college. 

Brookline.—The pastorate of Dr. Ayres 
came to an end with the close of September. 
Care of the pulpit has been placed by the 
standing committee of the parish in the 
hands of the State Superintendent. He 
plans to have as supplies, beginning Oct. 2, 
several of the leading preachers of the 
denomination. For the two Sundays 
covered by the Hartford Convention the 
preachers will be Rev. Fred A. Line of 
Indianapolis on Oct. 16 and Rev. Harold 
H. Niles of Denver on Oct. 23. 

Southbridge.—Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. Mr. Haynes sends out for Sep- 
tember a most appealing issue of “‘The 
Reminder.’”’ Among other things the 
minister states that he and Mrs. Haynes, 
being new to this part of the state, have 
been getting acquainted not only with 
persons but with the beautiful country 
about Southbridge. Mr. Haynes preached 
on three Sundays, once at a union service 
in the city, twice at the Unitarian church 
in Sturbridge. Mrs. Everett Morse, 
formerly of Beacon Church, Brookline, 
now active here, has given ’a large dining 
table and a fine book-case to the church. 
Most of ‘‘The Reminder,’’ however, deals 
with plans for the fall. Rally Day in the 
school will come on Oct. 2. At that time 
all coin cards with money for the Leonard 
Memorial in the Washington church are 
to be returned and reported. Southbridge 
expects to send a large representation to 
the General Convention. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
During the summer the church building 
has been newly and beautifully decorated. 
The workmen found nine different colors 
or shades in the auditorium. The services 
were resumed on Sept. 11. During October 
the outside of the building will be painted. 
On Oct. 5 our church will entertain the 
Old Colony Association on its hundredth 
anniversary. In the evening there will be 
a supper, the speakers to follow being 
Drs. Conklin, Coons and Tomlinson. In 
1932 this church will have reached its 
centennial. We intend to mark it with a 
list of achievements, one of which is to pay 
off by that time every dollar of the in- 
debtedness which has existed here so long. 
This is to be done by putting into the 
annual budget each year a fifth of the total 
encumbrance. 
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North Orange.—Rey. C. F. McIntyre, 
pastor. After a vacation of five weeks’ 
work is resumed with renewed activity. 
The church is receiving two coats of paint 
and is undergoing quite extensive repairs. 
The expense will be borne by the members 
of the Ladies’ Society and the money is 
already in hand. A hot-dog and corm 
roast on the evening of Sept. 12 attracted 
many Jocal people and some from ad- 
joining towns. This has come to be an 
annual function here. Preparations are 
being made for the annual harvest supper 
Sept. 30, and the sale and dance, Oct. 28. 
The entertainment for the “fair” is to be 
furnished by the boys belonging to the 
pastor’s club. Nine members of this club 
are attending the high school in Athol 
and Orange. 


New York 


Little Falls—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. A large congregation gathered on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 18, for the re- 
opening of church. The chancel was 
literally a bower of flowers. During the 
past two months the church has been com- 
pletely renovated at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. The roof has been 
made like new, the auditorium has been 
redecorated in soft tones, a new carpet 
has been laid, and new lights have been 
installed. The belfry room has been re- 
modeled for service as a church office. 
The extensive work of the summer has 
created a remarkable effect that combines 
restfulness, cheerfulness, and beauty. Our 
church to-day is one of the most beautiful 
in the city of Little Falls. We anticipate 
a year of further and greater progress. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


As chairman of the Murray Grove Fair 
I wish to express my sincere thanks to 
all who so kindly contributed money 
or articles. I am glad to report that the 
total receipts are $2,250. 
Emma E. Krementz. 
* * 


DR. ETZ IN GEORGIA 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Secretary of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
made a hit with the Georgia Universalists, 
by his genial manner, his helpful sug- 
gestions and his great sermons. While he 
had been in Georgia on various occasions, 
this was his first attendance at a Georgia 
Convention. Our people will be calling 
for him again.— Universalist Herald. 


* * 


REPRESENTATION AT HARTFORD 


The following churches have qualified 
for lay representation at the Hartford 
Convention since the publication of the 
lists in the Christian Leader for Sept. 3 
and Sept. 24. This list includes all pay- 
ments made up to Sept. 23, 1927. 

Connecticut: Stamfori. Georgia: Ameri- 
cus. Indiana: Pleasant Valley. Maine: 
Exeter, Westbrook. Massachusetis: Ar- 
lington; Hardwick, Lowell, First; Stough- 
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ton. New Hampshire: Lempster, Man- 
chester, Nashua. New York: Brooklyn, 
All Souls; Buffalo, First; Lockport; Natural 
Bridge. Ohio: Blanchester. Pennsyl- 
vania: Wellsburg. Rhode Island: Harris- 
vile. Vermont: Rutland, Springfield. 
Wisconsin: Stoughton. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 1270) 
going on and dream,” he said. ‘I hope to 
work out some of the dreams, but I will 
look less to the churches at home, which 
are far away.’ Our mission has always 
worked along the lines now being followed 
by all missions, not to make Universalists 
or denominational Christians, but rather 
to help the Japanese find the Christian 
way of life. 

“Third, the Ministers’ Pension Plan. 
A contributory pension plan was estab- 
lished at the Providence Convention and 
two hundred thousand dollars was put in 
the Five Year Program as a fund to start 
this. This plan has not appealed to the 
ministers to a very large degree. Most of 
them want a non-contributory plan. 
The actuaries tell us that we shall have 
to raise at least a million and a quarter 
dollars to establish such a plan, inasmuch 
as, out of 319 men in our ministry report- 
ing, 120 are over sixty years of age and 
199 below. To take care of all of these 
men at least this amount will be necescary. 
One suggestion is that some plan of co- 
operation be worked out between the 
general fund and the funds held by the 
State Conventions for pensions or relief. 

“Fourth, amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, By Laws and Laws of Fellowship. 
Of course we shall have the usual quota of 
amendments to be acted upon. Dr. 
Sweetser has helped to suggest amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship to straigh- 
ten out the difficulties he has continually 
pointed out. Other important amend- 
ments to the Constitution are those look- 
ing toward the reorganization of the de- 
nominational machinery. Briefly, these 
provide for an enlarged Board of Trustees 
to include the president of each auxiliary 
national organization, which shall deter- 
mine the folicies for all of the organiza- 
tions, thus preventing duplication and 
securing closer co-operation. A smaller 
Executive Committee will be charged 
with carrying out these policies as adopted. 
These amendments were adopted at Syra- 
cuse and will be finally acted upon at 
Hartford. 

“Fifth, the report of the Commission 
on Comity and Unity. I have been sur- 
prised that apparently the Joint State- 
ment has never been read and understood 
by many of those who are criticizing it. 
Isaac Smith, for instance, in a recent issue 
of the Leader, says that the Statement 
‘contains in concrete terms a suggested 
merger.’ On the contrary the negotiations 
of the Commissions have nothing to do 
with a merger. Out of this movement 
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may grow something larger and more in- 
clusive than anything with which we have 
been concerned. It is simply a question 
as to whether we dare to face concretely 
the thing we have been talking about in 
our Conventions as an ideal. When it 
comes to the practical application of those 
resolutions which we have so often passed, 
what are we going to do? 

“Tt has seemed to me in most of the 
discussion that we have been making a 
gratuitous assumption that the Congrega- 
tionalists are anxious to absorb us. They 
are not interested in that. They are in- 
terested in this larger Christian movement. 
They have accepted what we laid down as 
a basis for Christian unity, and we are 
ungracious enough to say that they must 
have something up their sleeve. 

‘Hartford will decide whether or not 
we are the liberals which we profess and 
proclaim to the world that we are.” 

At the close of Dr. Etz’s talk Dr. van 
Schaick rose to remark that we ought to 
be prepared to administer a good big dose 
of paregoric to the Congregationalists if 
they did swallow us whole. 

Mr. Rouillard asked what was being 
done about fellowship with the Unitarians 
and Mr. Etz replied by telling of the co- 
operative work being carried out with the 
Unitarians, and read three recommenda- 
tions dealing with that matter that would 
be presented at Hartford by the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Stevens said that he considered 
the financial problem the most serious 
phase of the matter. “The Five Year 
Program had a depressing effect on my 
small church. We did not have sufficient 
funds to forward our quota and felt that 
an insignificant contribution would be 
rather ridiculed. The psychological reac- 
tion seems to be a tendency to confess 
utter inability and agree to send nothing 
at all. That is at least one phase of the 
explanation of the lack of response.” 

Dr. Morrison reminded Dr. Etz that he 
had not told his answer to the lady who 
asked how little her church had to pay to 
be entitled to representation. Dr. Etz 
replied that according to a strict inter- 
pretation of the constitution a church 
was entitled to two Jay delegates only if 
it had paid its full quota to the Conven- 
tion. However, the practise has been to 
allow a church that has paid anything for 
both the two years previous to a Con- 
vention, delegates to that Convention. 
“You mean there is no minimum?” asked 
Dr. Morrison. ‘‘None,’ said Dr. Etz. 
“But that is a farce!’’ exclaimed Dr. 
Morrison. ‘It is,’’ replied Dr. Etz. 
DUH: 


* * 


DR. SNOW ON A. U. A. STAFF 
Rev. Sydney Bruce Snow, D. D., as- 
sociate minister at King’s Chapel] from 1912 
to 1920, entered upon new duties this 
week as field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Snow will 
\ 
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assist in the work of the association’s 
New York office and take over consider- 
able field work, in addition to helping 
with some of the detail work of Unitarian 
Headquarters, at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Dr. and Mrs. Snow, who was Miss Mar- 
grette Kennedy, and their two daughters, 
have spent the Jast year in European 
travel. Dr. Snow is a native of Win- 
chester, Mass.,-and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1900 and from Harvard Divin- 
ity School in 1906. Between the two 
dates he served an apprenticeship in 
newspaper work in the office of the Boston 
Transcript. His pastorates have been in 
PaJo Alto, Calif.; Concord, N. H.; King’s 
Chapel and Montreal. 

Dr. Snow resigned from King’s Chapel 
to sail on a commission for the relief of 
Transylvania, sent out by the American 
Unitarian Churches. In the World War 
he served with the United States Food 
Administration, and later was assistant 
field secretary of the American Red Cross 
in the Third Naval District, an overseas 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, and in the Educa- 
tional Corps of the A. E. F. at Coblenz. 

Last spring he was a delegate from the 
American Unitarian Association to the 
annual Whit-Week meetings of the Brit- 


ish and Foreign Unitarian Association ia : 


London, and preached the annual sermoa 
there. Dr. Snow was sent to England 
two years ago, as one of four leading 
American Unitarian ministers, to ex- 
change with distinguished British minis- 
ters who came to the association’s cen- 
tenary observance in Boston.—Boston 


Transcript. 
* * 


DR. SHUTTER IN FRANCE 


The bulletin of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis, Minn., for Sept. 
18, published the following excerpt from 
a letter written by Dr. Marion D. Shut- 
ter, pastor of the church, now on a visit 
to Europe: 

“Got up at 5.30; had my petit-dejeuner 
in time to go with a small group of in- 
terested persons to Rheims and the battle- 
fields. I plunged down into shell holes 
and climbed out of them all day.... 
The ravages of war are being slowly healed 
but there is enough ruin left to show what 
France suffered. We had for a guide a 
French soldier who had been through it 
and came out with a stiff leg. . . . Most 
of what we visited yesterday was in the 
American sector. The guide spoke of the 
Rainbow Division and was interested 
when I told him when and where it 
started and about Colonel Leach... . 
In one of the American grave-yards we 
passed, rests Joyce Kilmer. And over on 
a little hill by itself and where he fell, 
rests Quentin Roosevelt—a white fence 
around his grave and a white cross over it. 
One of the younger men in the party came 
suddenly face to face with the name of an 
old school friend of whom he had lost track 
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and whose fate he never knew till yes- 
terday. . . . The cemeteries are beauti- 
fully kept, the American flag flying over 
them. And then—Belleau Wood! ... 
There are the remains of trenches and 
dugouts ... half filled with water... 
broken guns, stranded artillery, and torn 
stretchers. There is no use—the tears are 
blinding me as I write. Wonderful France! 
Marvelous people! The harvests are 
ripening once more on the fields sown with 
iron. New trees have been planted, new 
villages are rising on the ruins of the old. 
John D. Rockefeller has given 7,000,000 
francs to put a lead roof on Rheims 
Cathedral. The Carnegie Foundation is 
rebuilding the library across from the 
Bishop’s Palace. . . . I shall go to Orleans 
to-morrow to look up some Jeanne d’Are 
materia] and the next day to Prague... . 
The Conference begins Sunday, the 4th. 
My love to everybody.” 
* * 


SUBSTANTIAL BACKING 


Aug. 31, 1927. 

Rev. Harold Marshall. 

Dear Friend: 

For the enclosed checks please send me 
a one-hundred dollar gold note, the in- 
terest to commence Oct. 1, 1927. 

This is a practical expression of my 
thanks and gratitude, and is sent with my 
best wishes to you and the Christian Leader, 


which I enjoy very much. 
X— Y—. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


New Hampshire State Convention, Woodsville, 
Oct. 5, 6. 

New York State Convention, Syracuse, Oct. 5, 6. 

Minnesota State Convention, Rochester, Oct. 6-9. 

Wisconsin State Convention, Stoughton, Wis., 
Oct. 6 and 7. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Ontario Universalist Convention, Olinda, 
8-10. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Kansas State Convention, Topeka, Oct. 26. 

Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

ek 

FERRY BEACH GATHERING AT HARTFORD 


A Ferry Beach meeting and dinner will be held 
in Hartford, Conn., during the time of the General 
Convention. All Ferry Beachers and their friends 
are invited to attend. The fellowship meeting will 
be held at 5.30 p. m. on Thursday, Oct. 20. Din- 
ner at 6 o’clock. The place will be announced later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
eae * 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


With the coming of autumn days the opportunity 
to spend a few days, a week, or a month at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., is most al- 
luring. There are four very good furnished rooms 
with bath available for rental now that Camp has 
broken up for the season. The house has been thor- 
oughly cleaned and is in fine condition. Everything 
is furnished with the exception of table linen, silver, 
and bed linen. Rental $10 per week, $2 per day. 


Oct, 


Apply to the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury St. Boston, 
Mass., tel. Kenmore 6570, or to Mrs. Leonard E. 
Thayer, Oxford, or telephone Birthplace: Oxford 11 
ring 14. 
Se 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association will be held 
in Woodsville, Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this Association. 

Mrs. George F. Stevens, Secretary. 
* * 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session for the receiving of reports, the 
elections of officers and the transaction of any busi- 
ness brought regularly before‘it, at 1 p. m., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, 1927, in the First Unitarian Church. 
Topeka, Kansas. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
x * 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, musie 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Oct. 4-7: Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D. D., First 
Parish, Cambridge. 

Oct. 11-14: Rev. W. H. Sedgwick, Metropolitan 
United Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 18-21: Rev.¥Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., 
Memorial Church of St.Paul, Overbrook, Pa. 

Oct. 25-28: Rev. Horace Westwood, D._D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Nov. 1-4: Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., All Souls 
Church, New York. 

Nov. 8-11: Rev. Theodore G. Soares, Ph. D.,-D. D., 
University of Chicago. 

Nov. 15: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 16: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Nov. 17: Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Newton. 

Nov. 18: Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Noy. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton. 

Nov. 29-Dee. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dec. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
College. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston, 

Dec. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 

Fk 
NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


Official Call 


The nineteenth annual session of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
be held in the First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 3 and 4, 1927, for the receiving of re- 
ports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before this As- 
sociation. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
Pa; 
MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Conference will be held in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5. 

Program as follows: 10.30 a. m. Devotional 
service. Sermon, Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D., of 
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Lowell. 12m. Dinner. 35 cents per plate. 1.30 
p. m. Business meeting. Election of officers. Ad- 
dresses, Rev. Alfred J. Cardall of Methuen, and Rev. 
Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett. 

It is hoped that all the churches in the Merrimack 
Valley will send large delegations and that there may 
be a good number of visitors from other churches. 

Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
* x 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
the next regular annual session on Oct. 6 and 7 in 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of transacting such 
legal business as may regularly come before it. Let 
all officers, ministers, delegates and friends take due 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
x * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 102d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5 and 6, 
1927, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may legally come before 
this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
ar 


NEW YORK W. U. M.S 


The thirty-third annual Convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of New 
York State will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1927, 
for the receiving of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it. ‘ 

Edith W. Johnson, Secretary. 
ee 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-second annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliaries 
will be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 6 to 9 inclus- 
ive, for the purpose of hearing reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of any business that may 
come before the Convention. 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
aire 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


The biennial session of the Universalist Genera] 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 23, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 


Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
s+ 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 
the consideration of all matters pertaining to its 
welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 

Mary Smith, Secretary. 

em 

WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The forty-sixth Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927, for the receiving of reports for the 
two years past, the election of officers and the tran- 
saction of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Evelyn C. Corlett, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution 


Following are proposed changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the W. N. M. A., which will come up for 
action at the biennial session in Hartford, Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927: 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. After the 
sentence, “‘presidents and secretaries of auxiliary 
state societies,” insert the words, “past national 
presidents,”’ making the article to read as follows: 


“This Association in its Biennial Convention 
shall be composed of its officers, presidents of un- 
organized states, presidents and secretaries of auxil- 
iary state societies, past national presidents, with 
one delegate for every twenty members of any 
woman’s auxiliary missionary society paying the 
annual dues and working for church extension,’’ 
ete. 

Article V—That the words “Clara Barton Guild 
secretary”’ shall be inserted after the words, “‘lit- 
erature secretary,’ making the article read as fol- 
lows: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of 
a president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
corresponding secretary, treasurer, literature sec- 
retary, Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three 
trustees. These officers shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association.” 

It is proposed to amend Article I, by the addi- 
tion of a new Section 8 to read as follows: 

Article I, Seetion 8—Clara Barton Guild Secre- 
tary. The Clara Barton Guild Secretary shall have 
general supervision and direction of all Clara Barton 


Guilds. 
e * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fifteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1927. 
The business session, at which officers will be elected 
and important policies will be determined, will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 17. 

Every Universalist minister and every superinten- 
dent of a Universalist Sunday school is a member of 
the convention ex o'ficio. Each school is entitled to 
three other delegates for the first hundred members 
or fraction thereof, and to one delegate for each addi- 
tional fifty members or fraction thereof. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
a 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The Program at Hartford 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.30 p.m. Devotional service, 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer. Census, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. “The Acid Test,”’ an experience 
meeting, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. (Morning session at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education.) 9.380 a. m. 
Devotional service with talk by President Wm. Doug- 
lass MacKenzie, D. D. Address, - ‘Developing 
Leaders and Improving Teachers,’ Rev. A. J. Wm. 
Myers, Ph. D. Open Forum. Inspection of school 
plant, with guides. 2 p.m. Addresses on ‘‘The New 
System of Standards,” Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dis- 
cussion periods interspersed. Evening. Liberty 
(Suggestions by Hartford committee.) 

Sunday, Oct. 16. 10.30 a.m. Occasional sermon, 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 12 m. Sunday 
school, Mr. J. Albert Robinson, superintendent. 
Afternoon, Liberty. (Suggestions by Hartford com- 
mittee.) 7.30 p.m. Address, “Religious Dramatiza- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds. Demonstra- 
tion of Religious Dramatization by Students of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education under the 
drection of Prof. Edna M. Baxter. 

Monday, Oct. 17. 9 a.m. Devotional service. 
Address, ‘“The Use of Music in the Worship Period.”’ 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 9.45. Business session. 
1.45 p. m. Business session. 4. Address, “Latest 
Ideas in Handwork” (with exhibit), Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 7.15. Devotional service. Address, 
“Religious Education as a Profession,’”” Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. Address, ‘“The Project Method in the 
Small School,’”’ Miss Angelica L. Safford. Address, 
“Three Tests of an Education,” Rev. William Wallace 
Rose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. Group Conferences (not open to 
ministers): 9 a.m. ‘The Beginners,’’ Miss Helen 
Rice. “The Intermediates,” Mrs. Ruth Owens Pull- 
man. ‘Fine Arts in the Church School,” Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter. 10. ‘The Primary Classes,” Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. ‘Daily Vacation Bible School,” 
Mr. Robert G. Fraleigh. ‘The Senior Classes,’? Mr 
Carl Senn. 11. ‘The Junior Classes,’”” Mrs. Mabel 
K. Gay. ‘The Adult Classes,” Mrs. Charles C, 


Champlin. ‘‘Missionary Education,” Mrs. Janet H. 
Blackford. 1.30 p. m. ‘Administration,’ Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 2.30. ‘‘Administration,’’ Miss 
Eleanor Prescott. 38.30. ‘Administration,’ Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 7.15. Devotionalservice. Address, 
“Our-Folks Movies,” Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Exercise, ‘‘A Financial Filling Station,” Rev. Joseph 
M. Tilden, D. D., and Everybody. Closing address, 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., subject, ‘“What 
Religious Education Is and Its Task.” 
x * 


RAILROAD RATES TO THE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION 


Transportation Agent, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

A reduced rate of fare and one-half has been 
granted, provided a minimum of 250 certificates is re- 
ceived by the transportation agent at the Conven- 
tion. Tickets for the going journey must be pur- 
chased at the full rate. Ask for a certificate when 
purchasing ticket. Do not ask for a receipt. If 250 
certificates are turned in at Hartford your certificate 
will be validated and returned to you. You can 
then purchase a half-fare return ticket to the station 
which issued the certificate over the same route. If 
less than 250 certificates are turned in you will have 
to pay full fare. 


Rates from Central Points 
: Single Trip Round Trip 
Via Springfield 


Springfield, Mass............. $ .93 $ 1.40 
Gleveland, O20 Ses asike hte 21.87 82.81 
Chieago Tvs nc. e3. ects 34.12 51.18 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 48.78 73.17 
BuitalossNns "You json ee 15.31 22.97 
Detroit Mich) 72.2 ws scale 24.31 36.47 
Albany; (Ne Yi ib oiaice ates 4.62 6.93 
Brattleboro, Vit.. en «aaa 3.11 4.67 
Rutland Ves. on «cee oar, 5.85 8.78 
Barre, Vis pcos > caw ea 7.90 11.85 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 6.88 10.32 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 2.87 4,31 
Via Boston 

Bonton, Maas ye cacies ioe 4.23 6.35 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 10.25 15.38 
Lowell, Masai ne gosaeac est 5.16 7.74 
Portland, Me: 2n@es..ke ene 8.15 12.23 
Augusta, Me. <0. e:iccccce 10.35 15.58 
Bangor, Me: jie... s7< jeter 13.03 19.55 
Auburn; Mer vtec iaatate. «eee 9.41 14,12 
Concords 'N.Bia essa snr 6.87 10.31 
Via Washington, D. C., and New York City 
Cleveland: Oi.) ..0 deena 24.48 36.72 
Chicago) DD Y.08. piaieccte 36.63 54.95 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 51.29 76.94 
Detroit, Michw svaw=s- aan 28.75 43.13 
Philadelphia, Pas tne. vars fee 10.76 
Washington, D.C. ........ 12.07 18.11 
New York City". <n sismiecie 3.93 5.90 


The B. & O. Railroad has arranged a trip as 
follows: 

Leave Chicago, 1 p. m. Monday, Oct. 17, via 
Capital Limited. Arrive Washington, D. C., 9 a. m. 
Oct. 18. Leave Washington 3 p. m. and arrive New 
York City 8.50 p. m. Oct. 18, where party will be 
transferred in motor coaches to Pershing Square 
Station, directly across from Grand Central Termi- 
nal. Leave New York 3.45 a. m. Oct. 19, via N. Y., 
N. H. & H., sleeper ready at 10 p.m. Arrive Hart- 
ford, 9.01 a. m. Oct. 19. 

Tickets may be obtained on any of the following 
dates (but not on any other date): In the territory 
of the New England Passenger Association, the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, and the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 15-21. Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Oct. 14-20. Western Passenger As- 
sociation territory——Midwest, Oct. 15-21; Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, ete., Oct. 14-20; California and 
Washington, Oct. 9-15. 

Be at the railroad station for tickets and certifi- 
cates at least thirty minutes before train time. 

If certificates are not obtainable at your home 
station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. 

Immediately on arrival at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Rev. L. W. 
Brigham, D. D. 


—— 
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The special agent of the carriers will be in atten- 
dance on Oct. 19 and 22, from 8.30 a. m. to 5.30 
p. m. to validate certificates. If you leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
later than Oct. 22, after he has left, you can not 
have your certificate validated and consequently will 
not obtain the benefit of the reduction. The reduc- 
tion is not guaranteed, but is contingent on the at- 
tendance of 250, holding regularly issued certificates. 

Certificates issued to children at half fare will be 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

Clergy fares are not in force in New England terri- 
tory. Ministers who travel on clergy certificates 
from other territory can obtain certificates when 
purchasing tickets at Albany or New York City, and 
so secure the fare and one-half rate for the round trip 
between this point and Hartford. 

* * 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Ontario Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church, Olinda, on Oct. 8, 9 and 10, for election 
of officers and transaction of other business that 
may come before it. A full representation of dele- 
gates is expected. 

Esther Thompson, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention will be held at Woodsville, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1927. 

Action will be in order to amend Seetion 1, Article 
5, of the Constitution changing date of annual ses- 
sion, of which due notice is herewith given. 

Those desiring entertainment are requested to 
apply as soon as possible to Mrs. F. S. Wright, 6 
Perkins Place, Woodsville, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* 8 


AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,” the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: “These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow= 
ship, Government and Discipline 

Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts” and ‘as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word “‘year,” 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which ease he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,”’ so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 


who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled a@s pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, “who has not,’’ the words, “‘unti] he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “‘it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in, fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 8 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 


_ lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 


clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.”” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


* * 


HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 


Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Private Homes 


A small number of rooms in private homes will 
be available at $1.00 per day. This does not in- 
clude any meals, which will have to be secured at 
restaurants or hotels. 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.50 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Elite, 164 Allyn St., 75 cents a day. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Obituary 


William G. Gallager 


We have received the following clipping from a 
newspaper published at Meriden, Conn., giving an 
account of the death of William G. Gallager, a citi- 
zen of Connecticut, and for many years a member 
of our Washington, D. C., parish. Mr. Gallager was 
born at Newark, N. J., Aug. 9,°1846, the son of 
James aad Frances Gallager. 

“William G. Gallager, a guard of the United 
States Senate chamber in Washington, D. C., for 
the past twenty-seven years, who observed his 
eighty-first birthday Aug. 9, died this morning at 
his home, following a brief illness. 

“Mr. Gallager was the son of Rev. James Gallager, 
first resident minister of the Universalist society in 
this city. Before the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
was employed by the International Silver Plate 
Company and in 1864 enlisted in the Fifteenth 
Connecticut regiment which became part of the 
Army of the Potomac. He was discharged from 
the army July 12, 1866, following an attack of ty- 
phoid fever. In 1878 he became connected with the 
firm of Pelton & Gallager, which conducted a mar- 
ket at Grove and West Main Streets. Before being 
appointed by the late Senator Platt to his post in 
Washington, Mr. Gallager served as councilman 
and alderman here and was sent to the Legislature 
in 1896. 

“He was a charter member of, Merriam Post, 
No. 8, G. A. R.; a life member of the Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution, and was affiliated with the Army 
and Navy Club. 

“Surviving. him are a daughter, Miss Leona L. 
Gallager, of this city; four sons, James P. Gallager 
of Washington, D. C., Charles D. Gallager of Meri- 
den, Elliot S. Gallager of Oklahoma, and Horace 
S. Gallager of New Haven; three granddaughters, 
Mrs. Merle E. Teagle, of this city, and Misses Bess 
and Ruth Gallager of Washington, D. C.; three 
grandsons, William C. Gallager of this city, and 
George C. and Elliot S. Gallager of New Haven; and 
a brother, Charles S. Gallager of Montclair, N. J.” 


Frank Clinton Wight 


Frank Clinton Wight, editor and engineer, died 
at his home in Summit, N. J., Sunday, Sept. 18, after 
an illness of two months. Death was unexpected, 
as it was believed that he was recovering. 

Mr. Wight was born in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
26, 1882, the son of George Ambrose and Ida Mor- 
gan Wight. He was educated at Columbian, now 
George Washington University, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

In 1911 he married Julia Theodora Welles of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who survives him, as do also four 
children, Barbara, John Welles, Shirley and Rich- 
ard Morgan. His mother, Mrs. William E, Wag- 
gener, also survives him. 

His people for generations have been Universal- 
ists and he grew up in the Universalist church and 
Sunday school at Washington, where he was a uni- 
versal favorite. 

He began work in the Library of Congress in 
student days. His progress was rapid. He served 
in the Surveyors’ Office, and as an assistant engin- 
eer, of the District of Columbia, and then joined 
the Engineering News, New York, first as assist- 


ant editor and then managing editor. He joined the 
Engineering News Record in 1917 and has been 
editor since 1924, 

He was a member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Construction Council, a member of 
the Hoover National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, chairman of the Editorial Con- 
ference of the New York Business Publishers’ As- 
sociation, and a member of many learned societies 
and other clubs. He had contributed important 
articles to leading scientific periodicals and ency- 
clopedias. 

Mr. Wight was one of that group of splendid, 
able young men who have come out of the Uni- 
versalist church in Washington, who now are scat- 
tered all over the country. His death at the early 
age of forty-five is a great loss to the engineering 
profession and to the denomination. 


Mrs. Sallie J. Nevitt 


Sallie Jane Eubank was born in Nebraska, June 16, 
1865, and died at her home in Archie, Mo., Aug. 23, 
1927. On March 4, 1886, she was married to Thom- 
as J. Dillon at Riverston, Ia. To this union four 
children were born—Edmund Dillon of Kansas 
City, Mo., George Francis, who died in infancy, 
Mrs. W. C. Berry and Mrs. G. M. Heater of Archie. 
Mr. Dillon died Oct. 25, 1893. 

On June 10, 1896, she was united in marriage to 
W. T. Nevitt. To this union five children were 
born—Mrs. H. E. Brown of Blackwell, Okla., Ruth 
and David of Archie, now living. There are also 
four grandchildren living, and one brother, J. E. 
Eubank, of Sheridan, Wyo. 

On Oct. 24, 1904, she united with the Archie 
Universalist church and was an active member of 
the church missionary society. Up to her death 
her faith never wavered. 

The pastor of the church, Dr. Tout, officiated at 
her funeral Aug. 25, and her body was laid to rest in 
the Everett Cemetery. 


Mrs. Grace W. Miller 


In the passing of Mrs. Grace W. Miller the city of 
Auburn, Maine, loses one of its most helpful souls. 
Interested in every movement for the betterment of 
conditions, she gave herself without stint to aiding 
wherever there was promise of relieving, or promot- 
ing what was for the best interests of the city. Never 
did a church have a more loyal, interested or faith- 
ful member, standing at all times ready to help, 
never seeking honors, waiting only to serve in all 
the several branches of church work, and always in 
attendance with a word of good cheer for all. In the 
home she has proved all the years a most devoted 
wife and sister, seeking always to brighten and 
strengthen others. The atmosphere of that home 
was a benediction, and the whole community, a 
wide one, mourns her passing. She was a Universal- 
ist, loyal, devoted, answering every call promptly 
and proving faith by a true Christian life. In the 
memory of happy years the husband and sister will 
find more and more the comfort they so much need 
to carry the heavy burden laid on their hearts. The 
last service was held in the church she so much 
loved, Sept. 1, attended by her pastor, Rey. M. S. 
Hill, and a former pastor and very dear friend, 
Rev. R. F. Johonnot, D. D. 

G. M. Twitchell. 


Mrs. Mary E. Goff 


Mrs. Mary E. Goff died at her home in Providence, 
R. I., June 25, 1927. She was a member of the 
well-known Dexter family of Pawtucket and the 
widow of Ephraim Goff, who for years served the 
First Church in Providence as deacon, Mrs. Goff 
leaves two sons, one of whom, Herbert, has many 
acquaintances in our denominational circles. 

She was for many years one of the most loyal 
members of First Church, and her cheery presence 
will be greatly missed in all the activities of the 
parish. Though well over four score years she was 
constant in her attendance at all services. In her 
death First Church has lost one of its choicest mem- 
bers. 

A very large concourse of friends attended her 
funeral on June 29 in her beloved church, at which 
her pastor, Rev. William Couden, officiated. It was 
at this service that our revered Dr. Rev. H/T. Cush- 
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man performed his last public office by pronouncing 
the benediction. The burial of Mrs. Goff was in 
Riverside Cemetery, Pawtucket. 


Married 


McKnight-Winn.—In Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 
10, by Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., Orren B. McKnight 
and B. Doris Winn, both of Haverhill. 


Oct. 1, 1927 


GOING TO FLORIDA? 


Have two good apartments for rent. Would like con- 
genial Liberal tenants. Good neighborhood. All modern 
improvements. Near street cars. One apartment with two 
bedrooms and sleeping porch. One with two bedrooms. 
Reasonable rent for the season. 

Correspondence solicited. 


F. S. HAMMOND 
1585 14th St., South St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Z| Fre : 
ile 


Two is Company 


The telephone is good company. 


Its 


mere presence is comforting. 


It says, in effect: “Here I am, if you 


need me, 


day or night. 
with household affairs. 


I can help you 
I can keep you 


in touch with friends and relatives. 
I can command immediate help in 


emergencies.” 


If you want to engage this capable 
helper, you may order it through our 
Business Office, without charge, from 
any public telephone. 


Oct, 1927 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
18 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
lese. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
. perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidents 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


@utsells all Other 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course - 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
Junior College 
Two Years 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College | 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE, SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction prevides 
for the physical well-being. The schol has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


“You should set your cap for Dash, my 


dear. He’s a bachelor and well off.” 

The beautiful girl sighed. 

“That’s the trouble with bachelors,’ 
she said. “They know they’re well off.’’— 
The Reflecter. (Elgin, Ill.) 

* * 


What the average woman wants is a 
strong, inflexible man who can be wrapped 
around her finger.—Litile Rock Arkansas 
Gazette. 

* * 

Narrow-minded people are especially 
annoying if your conscience agrees with 
what they say.—Associated Editors (Chi- 
cago). | 

Yar 

The carelessness of a printer in making 
galley-proof corrections led to this amus- 
ing appearance of an ad in the Camera 
Monday night, and the following letter 
from a subscriber: 

“Found—Pair of tortoise-shell glasses on 
University campus Sunday. Owner may 
have same by describing Mrs. Lucile 
Neuswanger of Pueblo.” 

The letter: 

“Daily Camera—My guess is that Mrs. 
Lucile Neuswanger is a tall lady with 
bobbed hair, wears glasses, and fur- 
trimmed clothes, also silk stockings. If 
this description fits please send me the 
glasses—A Subscriber.”-—Boulder (Col.) 
Daily Camera. 

* * 

There’s just as much horse sense as 
ever. It’s still in possession of the horses. 
—Ten Point. 

* * 

English Paper—From Llandrindrod you 
proceed along the lovely valley of the 
Ithon, growing more beautiful as you 
proceed.—Bositon Transcript. 

* * 

Vicar to Sexton: “I find our garden 
fete is fixed for the same day as the eclipse. 
I think I must get it put off.” 

Sexton: “You couldn’t hardly do that, 
sir, not a total eclipse you couldn’t.”— 
The Churchman. 

* * 

A young clergyman gave out the weekly 
church notices as follows: 

“On Thursday, God willing, there will 
be a mothers’ meeting at 5 p.m. 

“On Friday, God willing and _ the 
weather permitting, we will hold the church 
committee meeting at 7 p. m. 

“On Saturday, in any case, there will 
be the usual choir practise at 6 p. m.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Doctor, if there is anything the matter 
with me, don’t frighten me half to death 
by giving it a long, scientific name. Just 
tell me what it is in plain English.” 

“Well, sir, to be frank, you are lazy.” 

“Thank you, doctor. Now tell me the 
scientific name for it. I’ve got to report 
to the missus.’’— Hardware Age. 
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Religion Masonry 


An Interpretation 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


“What is Religion? What is Masonry? 
What is the relation, if any, between them? Is 
Masonry a religion? If so, what religion is it? 
If Masonry is not a religion, what is its attitude 
toward Religion? That is to say, what is the 
Religion of Masonry, and how are we to inter- 
pret it?” 

“Such questions, and others of a sort similar, 
have been more discussed than almost any other 
questions connected with the existence and study 
of Masonry. They are asked by friends and foes 
alike, often from different motives and with widely 
differing answers.” 

Dr. Newton answers these questions, and 
many others dealing with the faith, philosophy and friendship of Masonry, 
in this new book, the like of which is not to be found in Masonic literature. 
He has never wielded his golden pen more brilliantly, more sweetly, more 
tolerantly, than here. This incomparable poet-preacher-mystic of the 
Craft has written of the two great realities of life, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, with an eloquence and vision that will 
uplift and inspire Mason and non-Mason alike. 


i THE 
RELIGION OF MASONRY 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth with gold lettering 
$1.60, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


180 pages 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


